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OBSERVERS WITHDRAWN 


THE UNITED Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon has been instruct- 
ed by Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold to draw up a detailed plan 
for its withdrawal. The instructions 
follow a request from Lebanon to 
delete from the list of matters before 
the Security Council its complaint 
against the United Arab Republic 
submitted on May 22, 1958 and a 
recommendation by the Group that 
the task assigned it may now be 
regarded as completed. A substantial 
reduction in the force of observers is 
to take place as soon as necessary 
travel arrangements can be made. 

The Security Council on June 11 
instructed the Group to ensure that 
there was no illegal infiltration of per- 
sonnel or smuggling of arms or other 
material from across the Lebanese 
borders. 

The Group issued five reports, the 
sum of which was that the amount of 
infiltration and/or smuggling, if any, 
was insignificant. Also, the situation 
caused by the arrival of American 
troops in Lebanon was relieved by 
departure of the last of them on 
October 25. 


The Group said it had come to the 
conclusion that its task may now be 
regarded as completed in view of the 
absence for some time of any reports 
of infiltration of personnel or smug- 


gling of arms and of the recent 
marked improvement in the general 
security situation in Lebanon and in 
the relations between Lebanon and its 
eastern neighbor. 

Lebanon’s letter to the President of 
the Security Council says that “con- 
scious of the higher interests of the 
Lebanese people and the need to safe- 
guard peace and security in the area 
and in the spirit which led to the 
unanimous adoption of the decision 
taken by the United Nations General 
Assembly at its Third Emergency 
Special Session on August 21, 1958,” 
Lebanon “intends in the future to 
strengthen its cooperation with the 
United Arab Republic and other Arab 
states still further.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s letter to the 
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Security Council states that “the in- 
struction given to the Observation 
Group implies that I consider the task 
of the Group as completed and that 
my remaining duty under the resolu- 
tion thus covers only the necessary 
measures for the liquidation of the 
operation.” 

At its peak the Group disposed of 
591 persons. Of these, 469 served as 
ground observers; thirty-two were 
non-commissioned officers for ground 
operations, ninety for air. The total of 
permanently manned posts reached 
forty-nine, including observation posts, 
substations and a traffic check post. 
Air patrols in both fixed-wing and 
helicopter craft were continuous in 
frontier areas. 

Galo Plaza was Chairman of the 
Group, which included Rajeshwar 
Dayal and Major-General Odd Bull, 
the Executive Member. 


THE FRENCH CAMEROONS 


ANOTHER TRUST TERRITORY will 
achieve its Charter objective when 
the Cameroons under French admin- 
istration becomes an_ independent 


state on January 1, 1960. France 
the adminstering authority of this, the 
second largest of the United Nations 


trust territories—has agreed, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Cam- 
eroonians, to grant full independence 
to the territory on that date. News of 
the forthcoming achievement of the 
United Nations objective of “self- 
government or independence” was 
given to the General Assembly’s 
Fourth Committee by the representa- 
tive of France (see page 30). 

The French representative informed 
the Committee that, on October 24— 
United Nations Day—the Cameroon- 
ian Legislative Assembly had adopted 
a resolution affirming the will of the 
population for independence on Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, and requesting France 
to ask the current session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for termination of the 
Trusteeship Agreement as of that date. 
A declaration made by the Govern- 
ment of France proposed that the cur- 
rent General Assembly might decide 
on the principles under which such a 
consultation should be effected, leav- 
ing the practical arrangements to be 
worked out by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and taking into account the re- 
port of the United Nations visiting 
mission now in West Africa. This 
four-member mission, which left New 
York on October 18, will tour the 
French Cameroons during November 
and is expected to report to the Trus- 
teeship Council in January 1959. The 
Visiting mission consists of a chairman 
from the United States and three 
other members from Haiti, India and 
New Zealand. 


CONFERENCE REPRESENTATIVE 


I. G. NARAYANAN, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s personal assistant for disarma- 
ment questions, is Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s personal representative as- 
sisting at the conference on the sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons tests un- 
der international control which opened 
at United Nations, Geneva, on Octo- 
ber 31, and at the conference of ex- 
perts which met at Geneva on No- 
vember 10 to study measures of in- 
spection against the possibility of sur- 
prise attack. The United Nations is 
providing all mecessary secretariat 
services and conference facilities. 





TELEVISION SERIES 


A NEW WEEKLY SERIES “Dateline: 
UN” began on United Nations Day— 
October 24 for television viewers 
coast to coast in the United States. 
Prints are turned out on a 24-hour 
schedule and airmailed to subscribing 
stations. Produced by United Nations 
Television in association with the 
United States Broadcasters’ Committee 
for the United Nations, the quarter- 
hour world reports feature important 
international issues and personalities, 
behind-the-headline interviews with 
statesmen in the news and notables 
from many walks of life. Film seg- 
ments from the United Nations 
Library and special coverage by 
cameramen on the scene provide a 
record of the United Nations and the 
affiliated specialized agencies in action, 
around the world. To date forty-two 
stations in thirty-six cities have al- 
ready signed up to televise the new 


series. 


SPECIAL STAMP SALE 


AN OPPORTUNITY to send United Na- 

greeting cards in first 

day covers 

—enve- 

lopes 

stamped 

a with the 

United 

Nations 

Stamp to 

be issued 

on Human 

Rights Day, December 10, 1958, the 

tenth anniversary of the signing of 

the Universal Declaration of Human 

Rights—is being offered to the public 

by the United Nations Postal Admin- 

istration. The envelopes bear the new 

Human Rights Day stamp—a picture 

of four hands, representing the peo- 

ples of the world, supporting the globe. 

The UNPA points out that the covers 

will make a gift of philatelic value at 

no extra mailing cost. The greeting 

cards are sold for the benefit of the 

United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEP). 


tions holiday 


ATOMIC CONFERENCE PAPERS 


THe UNitep Nations has published 
the first printed volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Second United Na- 
tions International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held 
in Geneva September 1-13, 1958 
Volume 2, now being released, con- 
sists of the 102 papers assigned to 
three sessions of the conference—on 
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raw material supplies, geochemistry 
and mineralogy, geology and prospect- 
ing—and of the record of the discus- 
sions at those sessions. 

The English version of the Pro- 
ceedings will contain all of the 2,135 
scientific papers submitted to the con- 
ference by forty-six governments and 
six intergovernmental organizations as 
well as the discussions held during the 
conference and the evening lectures 
delivered. Abridged editions of the 
Proceedings, to be published in French, 
Spanish and Russian, will contain all 
papers orally presented at the con- 
ference, all papers originally presented 
in the language of the version con- 
cerned, the records of all conference 
sessions and a limited number of other 
papers selected for the purpose. 


CARTOGRAPHIC CONFERENCE 


A RESOLUTION adopted at the end of 
the second United Nations regional 
cartographic conference for Asia and 
the Far East, held in Tokyo from Oc- 
tober 20 through November 1, ex- 
pressed the hope that the next meeting 
of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East in 
Australia in December will study the 
possibility of organizing regional inter- 
governmental channels of cooperation 
on cartographic matters. There were 
eighty delegates from twenty-eight 
countries and a number of observers 


at the conference 


PUBLICATION 


A NEW BOOKLET, entitled Women and 
Technical Assistance: First-Person 
Stories, has been issued by the Office 
of Public Information. 

The articles, all of which first ap- 
peared in this magazine, were written 
by women connected in some way 
with the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program. The authors include 
technical assistance experts, United 
Nations Secretariat members, wives of 
technical assistance experts, nationals 
of the economically underdeveloped 
countries and others with direct ex- 
perience in technical assistance. 


REFUGEE SETTLEMENT 


THe Orrice of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees will 
participate with the Greek Govern- 
ment and the Gulbenkian Foundation 
in financing the construction of hous- 
ing for a number of physically handi- 
capped Armenian refugees and their 
family members in Greece. Eighty- 


five of the neediest families now living 
in substandard dwellings in Athens 
will benefit from this project, to be 
called the Calouste Gulbenkian Settle- 
ment. 

The total cost of the project, which 
will provide apartments, furniture and 
household equipment for the refugees, 
will be $295,160. The High Commis- 
sioner’s Office and the Foundation 
will each contribute $100,000, and the 
balance will be provided by the Greek 
Government. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 


THE NEED for a detailed study of agri- 
cultural policies affecting international 
trade was agreed on by ministers of 
cabinet rank meeting in Geneva in 
conjunction with the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Serious trade and payments 
problems continue to confront many 
of the less developed countries, un- 
satisfactory conditions still prevail with 
respect to world trade in a number of 
primary commodities and special dif- 
ficulties threaten to impede the future 
growth of international trade in ag- 
ricultural products, the ministers as- 
serted. The findings were based in 
particular on a report prepared by four 
eminent economists, “Trends in In- 
ternational Trade.” 


TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY 


Haro_p E. STASSEN, until recently 
Special Assistant on Disarmament to 
the President of the United States and 
former President of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as a special consultant to 
the Turkish Government to develop 
the Middle East Technical University. 
The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
is sponsoring the project. 

The Turkish Government estab- 
lished the Middle East Technical Uni- 
versity in 1957. Schools of Adminis- 
tration, Architecture and Engineering 
are already in operation. Mr. Stassen, 
working with the Turkish Government 
and UNESCO, will assist in the develop- 
ment of other schools, including a 
School of Agriculture, and will co- 
ordinate the University’s program so 
that it will be able to fulfil the pressing 
need in that area for engineers, scien- 
tists and technicians. 


RATIFICATIONS AND SIGNATURES 


SWITZERLAND has signed the Conven- 
tion on the Territorial Sea and the 
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Contiguous Zone, the Convention on 
Fishing and Conservation of the Liv- 
ing Resources of the High Seas and 
the Convention on the Continental 
Shelf. The action follows Switzerland’s 
previous signature to the Convention 
on the High Seas, which regulates the 
general regime of the high seas, and 
the Optional Protocol of Signature, 
dealing with the compulsory settle- 
ment of disputes. All four conventions 
and the optional protocol were adopted 
by the United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea in Geneva last 
April. . . . Bolivia has signed the four 
conventions, as have Finland, Portugal 
and New Zealand... . 

Altogether, forty-nine nations have 

signed the Convention on the High 
Seas. The Convention on the Con- 
tinental Shelf has been signed by forty- 
six countries; the Convention on the 
Territorial Sea and the Contiguous 
Zone by forty-four countries; and the 
Convention on Fishing and Conserva- 
tion of the Living Resources of the 
High Seas by thirty-seven countries. 
The Optional Protocol of Signature, 
which also emerged from the confer- 
ence, has twenty-nine signatory na- 
tions. ... 
Signature on all instruments adopt- 
ed by the Law of the Sea Conference 
must be followed by ratific ation. Coun- 
tries which have not signed may still 
accede to the conventions at any time. 
Twenty-two ratifications or accessions 
are required for any of the conven- 
tions to enter into force. No nation has 
yet deposited such an instrument. 

Yugoslavia has become the first 
nation to complete formal ratification 
of the Convention on the Contract 
for the International Carriage of 
Goods by Road which standardizes 
conditions for the carriage of goods 
by motor vehicles, particularly in re- 
gard to the documents used for such 
international transport. Drawn up un- 
der the auspices of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, the conven- 
tion has been signed by Austria, Bel- 
gium, Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland and Yu- 
goslavia. It comes into force ninety 
days following ratification or accession 
by five nations. ... 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
has become a party to the protocol 
which extends the Convention on the 
Declaration of Death of Missing Per- 
sons. The Convention was designed to 
deal with a problem caused by the 
Second World War when millions of 
persons disappeared without evidence 
of death. As a result, in many in- 
stances, heirs could not establish title 
and so inherit the property of missing 
persons, a surviving spouse could not 
remarry and the guardianship of or- 
phan children remained in doubt. The 
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Convention provided for the establish- 
ment, within the framework of the 
United Nations, of an International 
Bureau for the Declaration of Death. 
This Bureau acts as a central clearing 
agency and is located in the Geneva 
Office of the United Nations... . 

El Salvador has become the fifth 
nation to complete formal ratification 
of the Convention on the Right of 
Correction. The Convention gives 
states directly affected by what they 
consider to be a false news dispatch 
disseminated abroad the possibility of 
seeking commensurate publicity for a 
correction and provides machinery by 
which affected states may publicize 
their version of the facts in the ter- 
ritories of contracting states where the 
dispatch may have been circulated. 


MESSAGES TO POPE 


BoTH Dr. CHARLES MALIK, President 
of the General Assembly, and Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold sent 
messages of congratulation to John 
XXIII upon his election as Pope. 

Dr. Malik’s message read: “Permit 
me to express to Your Holiness my 
sincerest congratulations on your elec- 
tion as the Supreme Pontiff of the 
Roman Catholic Church and to assure 
Your Holiness that my deepest prayer 
is that the cause of peace, justice and 
human welfare to which the United 
Nations is dedicated will also be ad- 
vanced under your exalted leadership.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s message said: 
“I join in the warm and respectful 
good wishes extended to Your Holi- 
ness as you assume the high and heavy 
duties of Supreme Pontiff of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. May I express 
the hope that by your efforts and your 
example the goal of universal peace 
may be brought closer to mankind.” 


EUROPEAN STEEL MARKET 


EUROPE’S STEEL PRODUCTION showed 
divergent trends in 1957. The outstand- 
ing feature in western Europe, accord- 
ing to a report of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, was 
that for the second time an interrup- 
tion occurred in the expansion of steel 
production that had been going on 
since the war. On the other hand, steel 
production in eastern Europe has con- 
tinued to rise; the increase, though 
slightly slower than in previous years, 
is still quite rapid. 

The United States recession has had 
some effect on the steel situation in 
western Europe, ECE observes. How- 
ever, main responsibility for the de- 
cline is attributed to restrictive policies 
pursued in most European countries 


which led to a reduction in demand. 

The slowing down in the rate of 
growth of eastern European steel pro- 
duction stemmed from efforts to 
reduce overall pressure on resources; 
it was also associated with efforts to 
assist consumption and to intensify 
house construction. World steel pro- 
duction continued to increase in 1957, 
although at a slower rate. It rose 
between 1956 and 1957 by less than 
10 million tons compared with an 
increase of 13 million tons in the 
preceding year and 45 million tons in 
1955. 


UNESCO HOUSE 


THE NEW HOME of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization was opened in Paris on 
November 3, when Director-General 
Luther Evans officially turned the 
buildings over to Dr. Sarvepalli Rad- 
hakrishnan, President of UNESCO's 
General Conference. 

The buildings and grounds are dec- 
orated with works by Joan Miro, Alex- 
ander Calder, Jean Arp, Afro, Karl 


Appel, Roberto Matta, Henry Moore, 
Pablo Picasso and Rufinao Tamayo. 
Isamu Noguchi designed a Japanese 
garden. 

Three major projects of UNESCO 
currently involve extension of primary 
education in Latin America, research 
on arid lands and promotion of cul- 
tural relations between countries of 
the east and west. Other activities in- 
clude assistance in comprehensive edu- 
cational planning, fundamental educa- 
tion for illiterate peoples in the Mid- 
dle East and Central America, voca- 
tional training surveys in tropical Afri- 
ca, aid for exchange of students and 
scholars through fellowships and or- 
ganization of an experts’ meeting in 
1960 to study and advise on measures 
to facilitate transmission of news. 


QUARANTINE 
AN UNUSUAL AMOUNT of interference 


with world travel has occurred this 
year aS a number of countries have 
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put into operation quarantine measures 
exceeding the limits laid down by the 
International Sanitary Regulations 
drawn up by the World Health Organ- 
ization, a recent meeting of WHO's 
Committee on International Quaran- 
tine learned. Introduced following se- 
vere cholera and smallpox epidemics 
in several Asian countries in the early 
summer, some of the measures were 
considered the most excessive known 
to WHO since the International Sani- 
tary Regulations came into force in 
1952. 

The Committee, which met in Gen- 
eva from October 20 to 25, reminded 
states of their obligations under the 
Sanitary Regulations and recalled that 
those measures are the maximum 
which a state may apply for protec- 
tion against quarantinable diseases. 
The Committee also recalled that the 
essential aim of the Sanitary Regula- 
tions is to ensure the greatest possible 
security against the _ international 
spread of disease with the least pos- 
sible interference with world traffic. 


BRUSSELS EXHIBITION CLOSED 


MORE THAN SIX MILLION people visited 
the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies Pavilion at the Brussels Uni- 
versal and International Exhibition be- 
fore it closed on October 19. The 


Belgian Government has accepted an 
offer of the building to be used as a 
cultural, educational and _ scientific 
centre operated by the Ministry of 
Education. 


INTERNATIONAL ASIAN HIGHWAYS 

Early action for the establishment of 
an international Asian highways sys- 
tem linking all countries in the region 
between Viet-Nam and Iran has been 


recommended by the Highway Sub- 
committee of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. 


Bearing in mind the urgent need for 
an Asian international highway, these 
zonal working groups will make rec- 
ommendations on the routes to be 
followed for international links, stand- 
ards to be adopted, priorities to be 
sought and other pertinent factors. 


HYPERTENSION STUDY 


HYPERTENSION and coronary heart 
disease are now the most important 
of all cardiovascular diseases from a 
public health point of view and fur- 
ther studies are needed on causes and 
preventive measures, an expert com- 
mittee of the World Health Organiza- 
tion found at a recent meeting in Ge- 
neva. Although the importance of 
these diseases is well established, avail- 
able statistics are considered unsatis- 
factory. The experts called for accu- 
rate studies to discover the true inci- 
dence of the two diseases. 

Criteria for diagnosis stress the need 
for studies in different countries in a 
search for clues to the cause of the 
diseases and to possible preventive 
measures. The recommended criteria, 
if generally accepted and used, would 
render the results of these studies com- 
parable. Studies on the incidence of 
the diseases among different groups— 
smokers and non-smokers, sedentary 
versus physically active workers and 
persons having different diets — are 
also recommended. 


FOOD PRODUCTION UP 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL _ production, 
which faltered slightly in 1957/58, ap- 
pears likely to expand again in 1958 
59, the twenty-four-nation Council of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
predicts. The Council reached this 
conclusion on the basis of an FAO 
secretariat paper reviewing develop- 
ments in the world situation since June 
30. The secretariat review said weather 
conditions had been more favorable 
so far in the current crop year, espe- 
cially in the United States, the USSR 
and mainland China, and world pro- 
duction, especially of cereals, was 
likely to increase. 

Stocks of such commodities as 
coarse grains, wheat and coffee would 
probably be much higher at the end 
of the current season, the secretariat 
review said. It added that the outlook 
for rice production was a great deal 
more favorable than in 1957/58, espe- 
cially in Burma and Thailand... . 


The Statistical Committee of FAO’s 
Cocoa Study Group forecasts world 
production of cocoa beans in 1958/59 
at 820,000 metric tons, 39,000 above 
the revised estimate of the 1957/58 
crop, but 80,000 tons lower than in 
1956/57. The Committee tentatively 
forecast world grindings of raw cocoa 
during the calendar year 1959 at 
846,000 metric tons. This is 11,000 
tons higher than the revised estimate 
of 1958 grindings but lower than the 
1957 grindings now estimated at 896,- 
000 metric tons. 


ASIAN ECONOMIES 


AN EXAMINATION of Asian economic 
trends in the early months of 1958 
reveals a sluggish situation, according 
to the latest issue of the Economic 
Bulletin for Asia and the Far East 
published by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. However, the ECAFE econo- 
mists find an encouraging sign from a 
long-range point of view in the con- 
tinued implementation of development 
plans in most countries of the region. 
The Economic Bulletin also makes a 
summary of developments in 1957 and 
concentrates on economic events in 
individual countries during the last 
calendar year. It contains a section 
on Asian economic statistics. 
Industrial production fell in most 
countries of the region in early 1958, 
although a continued rise is reported 
in mainland China. Both imports and 
exports continued to decline in the 
first quarter of 1958; but imports de- 
clined faster than exports so that the 
trade deficit of the region as a whole 
(excluding mainland China) was re- 
duced by as much as 34 per cent—to 
$514 million below the level of the 
preceding year. However, many coun- 
tries in the region had a payments 
deficit on current account although it 
was partly covered by external aid, 
mainly from the United States. 


FARMERS’ WEATHER SERVICES 


WAYS OF IMPROVING weather services 
for farmers, stockmen and foresters 
were examined at a three-week meet- 
ing concluded in October in Warsaw, 
Poland, by the World Meteorological 
Organization’s Commission for Agri- 
cultural Meteorology. The Commis- 
sion appointed a working group to 
prepare an international guide for 
setting up shelter belts for frost pro- 
tection. Another working group will 
prepare a technical note on the mete- 
orological aspects of forest fires. A 
third group was set up to prepare 
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international instructions concerning 


meteorological services provided for 
aircraft used in agriculture. 


LOAN TO ECUADOR 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
a loan of the equivalent of $13 mil- 
lion for the construction of a new port 
at Guayaquil, Ecuador’s largest city 
and main port. The new port will en- 
able bigger ships to reach Guayaquil, 
cut down turnaround time and reduce 
the need for lighterage. This will lead 
to substantial savings and allow a 
growing volume of trade to be handled 
without congestion. Guayaquil handles 
about 90 per cent of Ecuador’s import 
volume and 60 per cent of its exports. 
In line with recent economic growth, 
the volume of exports passing through 
the port has risen by 70 per cent since 
1953. The main exports are bananas, 
coffee, cacao, sugar, rice, balsa and 


fish. Imports consist chiefly of iron 
and steel, cars and trucks, machinery 
and wheat... . 

The Economic Development Insti- 
tute of the Bank opened its fourth six- 
month course October 28 with twenty- 
one officials from eighteen less devel- 
oped countries and territories enrolled. 
The Institute is a staff college dealing 
with problems of economic develop- 
ment and was organized by the Inter- 
national Bank in 1955. 

The participants all hold senior 
positions in ministries, central banks, 
planning authorities and other agen- 
cies connected with economic devel- 
opment. The agency concerned con- 
tributes $1,500 toward the cost of the 
Institute. The remainder of the cost is 
borne by the Bank. Courses are de- 
signed to provide an integrated ap- 
proach to the problems of economic 
development. The main subjects of the 
fourth course will be the preparation 
of a development program, historical 
aspects of development, structural re- 
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lationships of the economy, public 
finance, money and banking, agricul- 
tural development, and international 
trade and payments... 

The Bank reports a net income of 
$10 million during the quarter ended 
September 30, 1958, with reserves 
standing at $365.9 million. Gross in- 
come, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $28 million, against $22.2 million 
in the comparable period of 1957-58. 
This substantial increase has, however, 
been offset by increased interest costs 
on funded debt arising from large 
borrowings in anticipation of rising 
disbursements on Bank loans. The ten 
loans made during the quarter raised 
the cumulative total of Bank loans 
above the four-billion-dollar mark. The 
figure on September 30, net of cancel- 
lations, refundings and exchange ad- 
justments, was the equivalent of 
$4,010.2 million . 

The International Monetary Fund 
has established the initial par value for 
the Ghana pound at US $2.80 per 
Ghana pound, the rate proposed by 
the Government of Ghana. 


SUGAR AGREEMENT 


THE UNITED Nations Sugar Con- 
ference unanimously adopted the 
text of a new five-year agreement de- 
signed to stabilize the sugar market 
at its final meeting on October 24. The 
new agreement will preserve the basic 
features of the present arrangement ex- 
piring at the end of this year. The 
International Sugar Counci! will con- 
tinue to fix operative quotas accord- 
ing to market conditions and price 
changes. If the price on the New York 
market exceeds 4 cents per pound, all 
quotas and limitations will become in- 
operative. If prices exceed 3.75 cents, 
the Sugar Council will consider the 
situation and take action. 

To prevent an extreme shortage, 
minimum stocks required were raised 
from 10 to 12% per cent of the basic 
export tonnage. The countries of the 
Commonwealth undertake to hold 
50,000 English long tons of sugar in 
reserve to be released to the free market 
only when called upon by the Inter- 
national Sugar Council. A new article 
directs the Council to make recom- 
mendations regarding negotiations of 
arrangements for multilateral options 
which might help importers by as- 
suring supplies and exporters by as- 
suring markets. 


EMERGENCY FORCE 
THE COLOMBIAN BATTALION in the 


United Nations Emergency Force, 
comprising 462 officers and men, sailed 


from Port Said for home the last week 
in October, having completed its mis- 
sion after nearly two years’ service 
with the Force. 


In a farewell message the Acting 
Commander of UNEF, Colonel I. J. 
Rikhye, said, “You can leave with 
satisfaction and a job well done.” 


The departing contingent was the 
third sent by Colombia to the Force. 
In all, the battalion’s strength was 490 
officers and men. The Colombian con- 
tingent’s patrol duties in the Khan 
Yunis sector of the Gaza Strip have 
been taken over by the Brazilian bat- 
talion, which is also responsible for 
the adjoining Rafal sector. 

A recent donation of 107 Egyptian 
pounds from Canadian soldiers and 
airmen serving with UNEF in the 
Middle East to the Baptist Mission 
Hospital in Gaza will mean comfort 
and pleasure for many refugee chil- 
dren who are patients there. 


The collection was started last July 
by Capt. L. A. Dignan, Protestant 
chaplain serving with the Canadian 
Base Units, Middle East. He asked 
congregations at Camp Rafah and El 
Arish if they would leave a few piastres 
in the Alms Box each Sunday. The 
idea caught on to such an extent that 
it is expected that by Christmas an- 
other sizeable donation will be made. 

Rotation of the fifth Swedish bat- 
talion, consisting of about 400 officers 
and other ranks, was completed on 
November 5 when the last party of the 
fourth Swedish contingent left Gaza. 
Commander of the new Swedish bat- 
talion is Col. S. Eriksson, replacing 
Col. B. V. von Vegesack. .. . 

The UNEF winter leave centre 
opened in Cairo on November 1, with 
the arrival of 283 officers and other 
ranks drawn mostly from the Brazilian, 
Indian and Yugoslav contingents. All 
members of UNEF are entitled to 
seven days’ leave, at the expense of 
the United Nations, for every three 
months of service with the Force. 





The Continuing Search for Disarmament 


The Geneva Conferences 





General Assembly Stresses l rgency of Finding Widest Pos- 


sible Agreement on Suspending Nuclear Weapons 1 ests 


under Effective International Control and on Guarding 


Agamst Surprise Attack 


The Disarmament Commission 





Assembly Expands Its Membership for 1959 to Include All 
Members of the United Nations 


6 hen General Assembly has called upon the three 

states which have tested nuclear weapons to make 
every effort at the talks which opened in Geneva, 
on October 31, to reach an early agreement on the sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons tests “under effective inter- 
national control” and “not to undertake further testing 
of nuclear weapons while these negotiations are in 
progress.” 

The Assembly, in a resolution approved by 49 votes 
to 9, with 22 abstentions, also called attention to the 
importance and urgency of achieving “the widest pos- 
sible measure of agreement” in talks—also held at 
Geneva—on the technical aspects of measures against 
the possibility of surprise attack 

In taking this action on November 4, the Assembly 
endorsed a recommendation submitted by its Political 
Committee after a three-week debate on disarmament. 
The eight point resolution was originally introduced in 
the Committee by seventeen nations. 

Three other resolutions on disarmament submitted 


by the Political Committee also received the General 
Assembly’s endorsement (see page 62 for full texts). 

The second resolution, originally introduced in Com- 
mittee by Austria, Japan and Sweden, expressed the 
hope that the Geneva conference on nuclear weapons 
tests “will be successful and lead to an agreement ac- 
ceptable to all.” It further requested the parties con- 
cerned to report to the General Assembly the agree- 
ment that may be the result of their negotiations. This 
proposal was adopted by the Assembly by 55 votes to 
9, with 12 abstentions. 

The third resolution, resulting from a draft proposed 
in Committee by India and Yugoslavia, referred to 
the Geneva conference on the technical aspects of 
measures against surprise attack. It expressed the hope 
that “the widest possible measure of agreement will be 
reached and that the United Nations should be in- 
formed on the progress achieved.” This proposal was 
adopted by 75 votes to none, with 2 abstentions. 
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In its fourth resolution the Assembly resolved that 
the Disarmament Commission will for 1959 be on an 
ad hoc basis and be composed of all eighty-one mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The Commission was asked 
to convene “as appropriate” and to submit “construc- 
tive proposals and recommendations in the field of 
disarmament” to the Security Council and the General 
Assembly, at a special session if necessary. The resolu- 
tion stipulated that the Commission’s first meeting 
would be convened by the Secretary-General, after 
consultations with member states. The proposal, 
adopted by a vote of 76 to none, with 2 abstentions, 
was originally introduced in Committee debate by 
India and Yugoslavia. 


Background of Commission 


It may be recalled that when the Disarmament Com- 
mission was first established in 1952 it consisted of the 
eleven members of the Security Council together with 
Canada when it was not a member of the Council. In 
November 1953 the Assembly suggested that the Com- 
mission should consider setting up a sub-committee of 
the powers principally involved to seek in private an 
acceptable solution. Such an organ, consisting of 
Canada, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and 
the United States was established by the Commission 
on April 19, 1954. The sub-committee has met in 
London or New York in 1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957. 

Last year the Assembly increased the membership 
of the Commission from twelve countries to twenty- 
five. However, three of the states named—the Soviet 
Union, Poland and Czechoslovakia—announced that 
they would be unable to participate in the work of the 
body unless its membership were composed on a parity 
basis. A USSR proposal that membership be extended 
to all United Nations member nations was rejected at 
that time. 

In a final action on November 4 the Assembly re- 
jected by 41 votes to 27, with 13 abstentions, a fourteen- 
power proposal which had called for immediate discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapons tests until agreements on 
controls was reached between the nuclear powers. 

A number of other proposals were examined during 
the Political Committee’s deliberations. These included 
a USSR draft resolution which called for a ten to 
fifteen per cent reduction in the military budgets of the 
four great powers and allocations of part of the savings 
to assist less developed countries. This proposal was re- 
jected by a vote of 39 to 10, with 32 abstentions. 


World Concern 


The General Assembly on November 4 took up the 
report and recommendations on disarmament sub- 
mitted by its Political Committee. The Committee’s 
discussion, during twenty-five meetings in October, was 
summed up by Dr. Franz Matsch, of Austria, Rap- 
porteur of the Committee, in presenting the report to 
the plenary session. 

Dr. Matsch said that the long debate had revealed 
the profound concern of world public opinion over the 
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continued arms race and the universal awareness of the 
need of disarmament as “perhaps a condition of human 
survival.” The debate on the three disarmament items 
had concentrated on the vital question of discontinuing 
the tests of nuclear weapons. Several reasons, Dr. 
Matsch continued, had been advanced for the urgency 
of dealing with this issue. They included: the profound 
concern expressed in all countries regarding the tests; 
the conclusion of the report of the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion; the fact that the report of the Geneva Conference 
of Experts had indicated it was technically practicable 
to establish such controls as necessary to ensure ob- 
servance of a possible agreement on the discontinuance 
of the tests; and, finally, the fact that a political con- 
ference of the three nuclear powers was due to open 
at Geneva on October 31, with the aim of reaching 
such an agreement. 

All these issues were underlined in the three weeks’ 
debate. The dangers involved in the wider dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons were discussed by many rep- 
resentatives. On this matter Dr. Matsch recalled that 
Ireland had tabled a draft resolution. A declaratory 
paragraph of that draft had been carried without a 
negative vote (see also page 11). Ireland had then 
withdrawn the draft resolution as a whole, having 
explained that its primary purpose was achieved by 
placing the Political Committee on record as recogniz- 
ing that an increase in the number of states possessing 
nuclear weapons would aggravate international ten- 
sions, as well as the difficulties of maintaining world 
peace. 


Different Methods of Approach 


Turning to the question of the discontinuance of 
nuclear weapons testing, Dr. Matsch noted that neither 
the long debate nor the strenuous efforts of several 
delegations, in particular those of India and Yugo- 
slavia, had led to a resolution which all members could 
support. Nevertheless, the powers concerned had em- 
phasized more than once during the debate their desire 
to attain the same goal—that no further tests of nuclear 
weapons should take place. Dr. Matsch pointed out 
that two different methods of approach had been sug- 
gested. He went on: “The representatives of the Soviet 
Union and of other countries explained that their dele- 
gations had to oppose draft resolution one, because it 
did not call upon all states carrying out nuclear tests to 
stop such tests immediately and unconditionally for all 
time. The representatives of the two Western nuclear 
powers stated their intention to reach an agreement at 
the Geneva conference on the suspension of such tests, 
which could operate indefinitely if the inspection system 
is working effectively and adequate progress on real 
disarmament is being made in due course.” 

With regard to draft resolution two, which expressed 
the hope that the present Geneva conference on nuclear 


weapons tests will lead to an agreement acceptable to 
all, Mr. Matsch noted that some delegations had de- 
clared they were unable to support such a resolution, 
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maintaining that the substance of the matter was not 
touched upon. 


United Nations Responsibility 


On the question of the United Nations responsibility 
for a disarmament solution, Dr. Matsch observed that 
many delegates had expressed regret that no negotia- 
tions on disarmament, within the United Nations frame- 
work, had been held during the past year. He added: 
“The continuing interest and the responsibility of the 
United Nations for seeking a solution of this outstand- 
ing problem was repeatedly stressed in the debate. In 
order to overcome the present impasse, the Committee 
recommends the adoption of draft resolution four— 
approved by seventy-eight delegations—providing for 
the next year an ad hoc committee composed of all 
members of the United Nations, which is requested to 
submit to the Security Council and to the General 
Assembly constructive proposals and recommendations 
in the field of disarmament.” 


Fourteen-Power Proposal 


In addition to the four resolutions recommended by 
the Political Committee, the Assembly had before it a 
fourteen-power proposal concerning the discontinuance 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons tests. This draft, orig- 
inally submitted in Committee debate, was sponsored 
by the delegations of Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Ethiopia, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Mo- 
rocco, Nepal, United Arab Republic, Yemen and 
Yugoslavia. The draft called for the immediate dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons testing “until agree- 
ment is reached by the states concerned” in regard to 
the technical arrangements necessary to ensure the ob- 
servance of the discontinuance of such tests. It request 
ed the states concerned to report to the General As- 
sembly their agreement on such arrangements in order 
that the Assembly might take steps to extend the 
operation of the agreement to all states. The proposal 
also called on all other states “to desist from embark- 
ing upon the testing of nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons pending the completion of action” as called 
for in the draft resolution. 

Che proposal was formally reintroduced in the plen- 
ary meeting by Arthur S. Lall, of India, one of the co- 
sponsors of the draft. Mr. Lall said that since no 
resolution was before the Assembly which expressed a 
clear stand on the discontinuance of testing, India and 
thirteen other delegations had reintroduced their pro- 
posal, which took “a positive stand” on the issue. 

Mr. Lall fully understood the concern of some mem- 
bers about two points. The first concerned the matter 


of effective international controls, on which question 
the fourteen-power draft was abundantly clear. It stated 
that controls were necessary, imperative, and urgent and 


it called on the Geneva conference to establish such 
controls by agreement on an urgent basis. The draft 
was, he said, completely explicit on that point. 

A second point of concern to some members was— 
what is to happen if there is no success at the Geneva 


talks? On this point Mr. Lall said the concept of the 
draft resolution was that the Geneva talks “must suc- 
ceed.” He added: “Surely it is better than looking for, 
or providing for, the failure of the Geneva talks ex- 
plicitly; surely it is better to urge that conference to 
reach agreement on this important matter of the dis- 
continuance of tests under effective control machinery.” 


If, however, the question remained in anyone’s mind, 
Mr. Lall pointed out that the matter could and should 
be brought to the Disarmament Commission which was 
about to be set up. The Commission could convene a 
special session of the General Assembly, if deemed 
necessary, since it would be composed of all members 
of the Assembly. Therefore, any apprehensions could 
be “set at rest” by the decision to establish continuing 
machinery to deal with disarmament problems. Since 
that machinery was to be established by the General 
Assembly, there was a complete answer to the question: 
“What is to happen if the Geneva conference fails to 
reach agreement, or if agreement is not reached in a 
reasonable time on the question of effective controls for 
a discontinuance agreement regarding the testing of 
atomic weapons?” 

The fourteen powers had reintroduced their draft 
fortified by the other decision reached by the Political 
Committee and which would be reaffirmed by the As- 
sembly, Mr. Lall declared. They felt that the Assembly 
should have an additional opportunity of taking a clear 
stand on the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests 
under effective international control, and with the clear 
understanding that if such control measures were not 
speedily achieved, the continuing machinery of the 
United Nations was available and could and must be 
used to take up the issues again. 

In the Political Committee the fourteen-power draft 
resolution had been withdrawn by its sponsors follow- 
ing the rejection of the first operative paragraph, by a 
vote of 36 to 26, with 19 abstentions. Following this 
Committee action, a USSR draft resolution, which also 
referred to the discontinuance of atomic weapons test- 
ing, was also withdrawn. 


A Positive Contribution 


In the full Assembly the representatives of a number 
of Eastern European states expressed support for the 
fourteen-power proposal which, they maintained, rep- 
resented a positive contribution toward the successful 
outcome of the Geneva talks. 

Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, in supporting the 
fourteen-power draft, noted that it pursued the same 
primary objective as the USSR draft resolution on the 
cessation of nuclear weapons testing. On the other 
hand, the United States and the United Kingdom, as 
reflected in the seventeen-power draft resolution, had 
proposed only a temporary test suspension—for one 
year—which would permit the Western powers to re- 
sume tests at a time most convenient to them. Mr. 
Nosek held that a mere temporary suspension, and not 
a permanent cessation, of tests would mean, first and 
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foremost, that the jeopardy of a resumption of nuclear 
explosions, with all the dangerous and harmful con- 
sequences, would always continue to exist. The seven- 


teen-power proposal evaded the gist of the problem— 
the complete and universal cessation of nuclear tests, 
once and for all. (Continued overleaf) 


The Secretary-General’s Memorandum 


th question of disarmament, as a general item, was 
proposed for inclusion in the agenda of the current 
session of the General Assembly by the Secretary- 
General. In a memorandum issued on September 30, 
the Secretary-General, after noting the non-functioning 
of the specific disarmament machinery of the United 
Nations during the past year, stated: 

“The continuous efforts of the United Nations in this 
field, however they might be judged in terms of measur- 
able gains, have, I believe, been worthwhile both on 
their own account and in paving the way for further 
determined efforts which the Organization must make 
in order to realize its expressed will and to promote the 
fundamental aims of the Charter. Accordingly, I have 
considered it desirable to take the initiative in proposing 
the inclusion of the disarmament question in the agenda 
of this session. 

“Taken as a whole, the disarmament picture is not 
altogether discouraging. Members will be aware of cer- 
tain recent developments and initiatives that have taken 
place outside the specific framework of the Organiza- 
tion. I have welcomed them as providing an encourag- 
ing new approach to which the United Nations should 
respond by intensifying its own efforts in order to con- 
solidate these initiatives into lasting gains. The results 
of the Conference of Experts which met this summer at 
the European Office of the United Nations have been 
warmly acclaimed by members in the general debate. 
The experts, representative of two sides, came from the 
following countries: Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Poland, Romania, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the United States of America. They reached 
agreed conclusions on the possibility of detecting viola- 
tions of a possible agreement on the suspension of nu- 
clear tests on the basis of the installation of a defined 
control system. 

“Even if the subjects largely would seem to be but 
marginal to the central problem, a technical approach 
to such subjects as leave room for study of a non- 
political nature, similar to that employed in the Geneva 
talks, would seem to provide possibilities for further 
progress in disarmament. I believe that all such possi- 
bilities should be fully explored. Steps in this direction, 
as the work of the Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation and the Second International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy has 
demonstrated, might also lead to a steady and progres- 
sive exchange of information concerning military tech- 
nologies and armaments. The lack of confidence be- 
tween states in this respect hitherto has been one of the 
major causes of fear, suspicion and _ international 
tension.” 

The Secretary-General also pointed out in his mem- 
orandum that the Assembly might wish to encourage 
and assist the governments which were due to meet in 
Geneva on October 31 to negotiate an agreement on 
the suspension of nuclear weapons tests and the actual 
establishment of an international control system to en- 
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sure its observance. Further to this Mr. Hammarskjold 
stated: 

“While the experts at the last conference had worked 
out the technical components of such a control system 
with a world-wide network of control posts and pro- 
vision for inspection groups, the administrative require- 
ments for its establishment and continuous operation 
are matters which, among others, still remain to be con- 
sidered. They would involve the specific interests of a 
significant number of member states and require their 
cooperation. Whatever form this cooperation might 
take, it might add to its efficiency and pave the way for 
future arrangements were it to be under the aegis of the 
United Nations. Both on practical and political grounds, 
an international control organ, which would need to be 
set up to implement the control system agreed upon, 
might better function were it to be integrated with the 
United Nations, thereby discharging its task under the 
authority of the Organization while retaining a wide 
freedom of initiative necessary for its operations. Such 
a body would need adequate resources and facilities to 
be placed at its disposal by member governments and 
other international agencies, which it would have to co- 
ordinate in the interests of its own effective and eco- 
nomic functioning. In recognition of such a possibility 
consequent upon agreement being reached on the sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons tests, the United Nations, 
with its accumulated experience in the fields of inter- 
national cooperation and administration and because of 
its ineluctable political and security obligations and 
interests, must be prepared to take upon itself the neces- 
sary responsibility and maintain a state of readiness in 
that regard. 

“The experience gained in the operation of such a 
control system would be invaluable preparation for im- 
plementing, with the least delay, further world-wide 
inspection and control systems as agreements are reached 
on other disarmament measures. As progress is made 
in this field within or outside the United Nations, the 
need to coordinate a variety of inspection and control 
systems into a proper relationship of balance with one 
another, as well as the need for central executive direc- 
tion, will become even more apparent. 

“In the consideration of this item, I have also in 
mind the projected conference of two sides in respect 
of problems related to security from surprise attack. If 
agreements in principle are reached among the par- 
ticipants in regard to measures necessary to reduce the 
danger of surprise attack, they too should be imple- 
mented with the least delay. Such measures will in- 
volve a far larger number of countries than are im- 
mediately involved in a nuclear tests suspension agree- 
ment. Doubtless the United Nations will also be con- 
cerned with the outcome of that conference. While the 
attainment of balanced, world-wide disarmament 
through the United Nations must remain a primary ob- 
jective of the Organization, it must welcome and be 
associated with all real progress in disarmament in 
whatever forum it is achieved.” 





The Czechoslovak representative argued that making 
the cessation of nuclear tests contingent on solution of 
other and broader aspects of disarmament was merely 
attempting to prevent the realization of “this significant 
partial measure” and to replace the issue by a long- 
discredited concept of arms control. In effect, the 
United States wanted to “put the cart before the horse,” 
Mr. Nosek declared. The Assembly should not repeat 
mistakes of the past but should express itself clearly in 
favor of immediate and unconditional cessation of tests. 

Milko Tarabanov, of Bulgaria, drew three conclu- 
sions from the disarmament debate. First, the question 
of the cessation of nuclear weapons tests was the main 
concern of the peoples of the world; secondly, thanks 
to the possibility of setting up effective controls, the 
problem of the cessation of these tests was easy to iso- 
late from other disarmament problems and could per- 
haps be treated separately. Thirdly, a cessation of the 
tests could not be effective unless they accepted the 
cessation as definitive. Therefore, the Assembly’s reso- 
lutions should take into account the unanimous desire 
of the people to see these tests ended. The Soviet Union 
draft resolution, submitted in the Political Committee, 
was drafted with this idea in mind. The fourteen- 
power draft resolution, now submitted to the Assem- 
bly, was also imbued with this same idea, namely, the 
definitive cessation of tests. 

On the other hand, Mr. Tarabanov contended that 
the resolution submitted by the United States and six- 
teen other powers merely expressed the hope that the 
states meeting in Geneva would come to an agreement 
on the suspension of the tests and would not undertake 
any new tests during the course of the negotiations. 
The text of the draft made it quite clear that there was 
an attempt to prevent the United Nations from taking 
a well-defined position in favor of the definitive cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests. It cloaked the opposition of the 
United States and the United Kingdom to the cessation 
of nuclear tests. The Bulgarian representative held that, 
even though drafted in vague terms, it would not mis- 
guide world public opinion. “To express an empty hope 
to those who are negotiating in Geneva is not suffi- 
cient,” he said, “especially in view of the wish of the 
United States and the United Kingdom to continue, as 
in the past, their tests of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons.” 

Similar views were advanced in plenary debate by 
the representatives of Albania, the Byelorussian SSR, 
and the Ukrainian SSR, who submitted emphatic sup- 
port for the fourteen-nation draft. These representatives, 
maintaining that the seventeen-power proposal was “a 
meaningless measure,” called on the Assembly to make 
positive and concrete recommendations to the Geneva 
Conference. 

Opposition to the fourteen-power proposal was re- 
iterated by both the United States and the United King- 
dom. The draft provided “the shadow but not the 
substance,” said Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States. The idea that there could be an indefinite sus- 
pension of tests, even if controls were not agreed upon, 
was totally impractical and, indeed, “highly dangerous.” 


Mr. Lodge urged that the Assembly record its support 
for the vital principle of controls, as contained in the 
seventeen-power draft resolution. 

Commander Noble, of the United Kingdom, thought 
that in effect the fourteen-power draft called for a 
permanent cessation of tests, whether or not agreement 
was reached at the Geneva talks. Such a declaration 
would, he said, be contrary to the principles which 
should govern any disarmament measure if it were to 
make a real contribution to peace and security. 

In the subsequent roll-call vote, the Assembly re- 
jected the fourteen-nation draft resolution by 41 votes 
to 27, with 13 abstentions. 


Mexico’s Proposal 


Further reference was made during plenary discus- 
sion to other proposals which were examined during 
the Committee’s consideration of the disarmament 
items. Thus, Rafael de la Colina, of Mexico, recalled 
that his delegation had introduced a draft resolution 
calling for informal negotiations between the four major 
powers, with the assistance of the Secretary-General 
and under the chairmanship of Dr. Miguel Urquia, 
Chairman of the Political Committee. In Committee 
discussion on this proposal, Valerian A. Zorin, Deputy 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, had stated that 
his delegation did not object to informal negotiations 
on disarmament with any governments, including the 
other nuclear powers, with a view to achieving progress 
in disarmament. 

After a number of other representatives had ex- 
pressed support for the Mexican draft, Mr. de la 
Colina announced that his delegation did not feel it 
was necessary to press the draft to a vote. Mexico 
believed that, in its essence, the goal sought by the 
draft had been achieved—namely, to create a favorable 
atmosphere for a possible agreement. 

Reiterating this view in plenary meeting, Mr. de la 
Colina noted that a number of representatives had 
agreed that Mexico’s suggestion was “useful and time- 
ly.” He had also been interested to hear the statement 
of the USSR representative, to the effect that he did not 
object to conversations on disarmament with any 
United Nations member, including the Western powers. 
After noting that the representative of France had 
repeated his idea of participating in any disarmament 
conversations which might take place, Mr. de la Co- 
lina added: “We therefore believe and hope that the 
Disarmament Commission that is to receive, according 
to paragraph two of draft resolution four, all the docu- 
ments, proposals and records of discussions, will con- 
sider, under the conditions set out by Mexico, the 
nomination of a Commissioner for Disarmament and 
will also weigh the possibility of issuing a solemn ap- 
peal to the great powers that they renew their negotia- 
tions on disarmament.” 


Commission’s Composition 


Speakers in both Committee and plenary debate wel- 
comed the revision of the Disarmament Commission 
on an ad hoc basis in 1959, composed of all United 
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Nations members. At the same time, some doubts were 
expressed regarding the effectiveness of such a large 
forum. The representatives of both the United States 
and the United Kingdom viewed the revision as “an 
experiment” for one year. 

Mr. Lodge expressed some concern over the state- 
ment of the USSR delegation which had rejected 
France’s amendment calling for the establishment of a 
small working group within the Disarmament Com- 
mission. 

The possibility of setting up small working groups 
within the framework of the new Disarmament Com- 
mission had been a controversial issue arising in the 
Committee’s deliberations. Originally, France had intro- 
duced an amendment to the India-Yugoslav proposal, 
stipulating that the Commission would set up “a small 
working committee” and also that groups of experts 
“may be convened whenever that seems advisable.” 

The representative of the USSR had maintained that 
the Commission itself should resolve its own proce- 
dures. The USSR delegation, he stated, would not 
again participate in the work of such a body as the 
sub-committee which had been established by the pre- 
vious Disarmament Commission. [This had been com- 
posed of Canada, France, the USSR, the United King- 
dom and the United States. | 


Commission’s Power 


Mr. Lall, of India, as a co-sponsor of the proposal on 
the new Disarmament Commission, stated that it was 
quite clear that it would be open for the Commission 
to establish any subsidiary organs it thought fit. He 
therefore considered that incorporation of the French 
amendment in the joint draft resolution would be 
redundant. 

Guillaume Georges-Picot, of France, told the Com- 
mittee that in view of assurances on this point, his dele- 
gation would not press its amendment to a vote. Never- 
theless, France felt the proposal was “illusory,” for just 
as the stopping of nuclear tests was not disarmament, 
the establishing of another “plenary commission” of 
the General Assembly would not be a meeting of the 
Disarmament Commission, whatever name might be 
given to it. 

After further Committee discussion on this point, it 
was agreed that the resolution submitted for Assembly 
endorsement should stipulate that the Disarmament 
Commission should commence its activities under rule 
162 of the Assembly’s rules of procedure and that, tak- 
ing that rule into account, it should “adopt its own rules 
of procedure.” |Rule 162 provides that the General 
Assembly may establish “such subsidiary organs as it 
deems necessary for the performance of its functions.” 

In plenary discussion several representatives ex- 
pressed support for the enlarged composition of the 
Disarmament Commission, noting that it had provided 
a way of reactivating the disarmament machinery of 
the United Nations. Welcoming the emphasis placed 
on the revival of United Nations machinery in the dis- 
armament field, Dobrivoje Vidic, of Yugoslavia, told 
the Assembly: “I have no wish to maintain unrealistic 
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hopes, or to voice undue optimism, but I am none the 
less convinced that the resolution re-establishing the 
Disarmament Commission on a broad basis expresses 
the general feeling which prevails among the govern- 
ments of United Nations member states, and that this 
fact, in itself, holds the promise of new and positive 
steps which may well lead to welcome results from the 
work of the United Nations in the field of disarma- 
ment.” 


Voice of Small Countries 


A point underlined in both Committee and plenary 
debate was that any nuclear war would affect the small 
countries of the world as much as the greater ones. 
Several speakers held that the voice of small nations 
was just as important as that of the great powers in 
any question of disarmament. In stressing this belief, 
Thor Thors, of Iceland, asked the Assembly if, in an 
all-out war, the bombs thrown on his country would 
smell “any sweeter” than those dropped on Britain, 
America or the Soviet Union. If the fury began, the 
destruction wrought on a country like Iceland might, 
he declared, be just as intense as anywhere else in the 
world. It was the duty of all spokesmen in the United 
Nations to warn of the dangers and to devote all efforts 
to the cause of peace and the promotion of friendly 
understanding between nations “in order to avert the 
war of doom.” 

In this connection Mr. Thors suggested it might 
serve a useful purpose if the General Assembly could 
be invited to convene at Moscow in 1959 or 1960. “In 
that way,” he said, “the people of Eastern Europe could 
hear the voices of the Western world and of all the 
nations of the world in the same way as the people of 
the United States and the Western world are acquainted 
with every side of this intolerable situation called the 
‘cold war.’ Is it not time for us to endeavor to bring this 
unfortunate situation to a reasonably prompt halt? For 
that purpose we should take every opportunity to create 
new occasions for all the peoples to get better acquaint- 
ed with each other.” 


Spread of Weapons 


Ireland’s Committee action in withdrawing its pro- 
posal on the question of the wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons was explained by its Foreign Minister, 
Frank Aiken. The key clause in the Irish draft had 
been endorsed by the Political Committee by 37 votes 
to none, with 44 abstentions. This was a paragraph 
placing the Assembly on record as recognizing that the 
danger now exists that an increase in the states possess- 
ing nuclear weapons may occur, thereby aggravating 
international tension and the difficulty of maintaining 
world peace, and rendering more difficult the attain- 
ment of a general disarmament agreement. 

Mr. Aiken asserted that by this vote the Committee 
had acknowledged the existence of the danger of an 
increase in the number of states possessing nuclear 
weapons. He told the Assembly that Ireland had with- 
drawn its proposal as a whole for four reasons: first, 
because the primary aim of Ireland’s initiative had 





been attained by the placing on record of a declaration 
of principle in the matter. Secondly, because Ireland 
believed that having secured adoption of the non- 
dissemination principle, it would have been wrong to 
create an artificial division by forcing a vote on a mere 
question of machinery—that of how the issue should 
be further studied and reported on. 

Thirdly, Ireland had not put the proposal to a vote 
because it appeared probable—as had now happened 
—that a new Disarmament Commission would be set 


up and become seized of all the problems and sugges-’ 


tions made in the Political Committee. Ireland would 
ask the Commission to deal as soon as possible with 
the grave danger of nuclear dissemination. 

Mr. Aiken said that the fourth reason was that Ire- 
land realized that most governments had not had time 
to study the issue since it was introduced. The matter 
was a complex one, needing careful consideration by 
all governments. It was also one calling for caution, 
“getting at each stage the maximum of agreement and 
arousing the minimum of opposition.” Ireland hoped 
that the presence of the great common danger, which 
had been acknowledged by the Political Committee, 
might encourage the nuclear powers at Geneva, or else- 
where, to negotiate an agreement among themselves not 
to give nuclear weapons to non-nuclear powers. If such 
an agreement could be reached, he felt sure it would 
be matched by an agreement by the non-nuclear powers 
not to manufacture nuclear weapons. 


United States Position 


Much of the discussion in the Political Committee 
had centered on the question of whether the Assembly 
should recommend a final cessation of nuclear tests— 
as urged by the Soviet Union—or endorse a suspension 
of tests. Members supporting the seventeen-power draft 
resolution (draft resolution one before the Assembly) 
agreed on the necessity of any agreement on test sus- 
pension being backed by effective controls. 

Speaking in plenary session, Mr. Lodge reaffirmed 
the United States’ position that it was vital that agree- 
ment on test suspension provide for effective controls. 
Otherwise, he said, it would be a mere paper prohibition 
without substance. “I think the Latin phrase is brutum 
fulmen,” Mr. Lodge declared, adding: “Only if the 
parties concerned can be sure that the agreement is 
being carried out in the good faith will the agreement 
have any value.” 

In welcoming the Political Committee’s endorsement 
of the seventeen-power resolution, the United States 
representative pointed out that the proposal urged the 
participants of the Geneva conference not to under- 
take any further testing of nuclear weapons while 
negotiations were in progress. The United States had, 
he recalled, already suspended its tests of nuclear weap- 
ons as of October 31 and had offered to continue this 
suspension for one year if the USSR also did not con- 
tinue testing. 

“We hope that the Soviet Union will respond to the 
appeal of the General Assembly not to conduct nuclear 


weapons tests while the negotiations in Geneva are 
taking place,” Mr. Lodge continued. “We appeal to 
the Soviet Union to join us in this.” 

Mr. Lodge noted that talks in Geneva on technical 
aspects of guarding against surprise attack were also 
about to begin. The United States felt it was appropri- 
ate for the General Assembly to stress that these talks 
should succeed. His Government intended that they 
would, and they would be followed by negotiations 
leading to concrete agreement on measures designed to 
minimize the dangers from surprise attack. If this were 
done, a large measure of mutual confidence would be 
established. 

The peoples of the world would sleep more peace- 
fully if they were sure that it was impossible for any 
nation, suddenly and without warning, to launch a 
massive surprise attack. 

The United States wished to assure that the encour- 
aging start made at Geneva last summer concerning 
nuclear test suspension, as well as the technical talks 
on surprise attack—both of which had now been so 
vigorously forwarded by the pending resolution—would 
be carried through until a balanced and effectively con- 
trolled world-wide system of disarmament was 
achieved. The seventeen-power draft resolution reflect- 
ed the recommendations of the Secretary-General in 
his excellent memorandum of September 30 on the 
disarmament question. 

The final paragraph of the draft embodied an amend- 
ment, introduced by a number of Latin American 
states, calling for the use of part of the savings from 
disarmament for assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. This reflected a long-standing hope of the United 
States Government that a day would come when such 
progress was made on disarmament that the money 
now being spent for military purposes could be put to 
more constructive use. 

The United States also supported the decision to in- 
clude in the Disarmament Commission, on an ad hoc 
basis for 1959, all United Nations members and for it 
to begin its functions under rule 162 of the General 
Assembly rules of procedure. The present Disarma- 
ment Commission had been paralyzed by the arbitrary 
Soviet refusal to participate but the United States 
hoped that this revision of the Commission’s member- 
ship would permit the United Nations to resume its 
rightful place in consideration of the disarmament 
problem. This was an experiment, and his delegation 
could not commit itself beyond one year. 

Mr. Lodge expressed “some concern” at the Soviet 
statement in the Political Committee rejecting France’s 
amendment, which had called for the estabilshment of 
a small working group within the Disarmament Com- 
mission. All delegations recognized that an eighty-one- 
member group was not practicable for the conduct of 
the serious negotiations necessary to move ahead in this 
field. The eighty-one-member Commission should be a 
businesslike, effective organization and not “a mere 
megaphone for propaganda.” Mr. Lodge hoped that the 
Soviet statement did not mean that it would refuse to 
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participate in appropriate working groups within the 
Disarmament Commission. 


United Kingdom’s View 


Commander Allan Noble reaffirmed the United 
Kingdom’s stand that if disarmament was to effectively 
serve the cause of peace, it must be founded on prop- 
erly controlled and equitable agreements which had 
the full consent of the powers primarily concerned. It 
was axiomatic that each such power should feel that its 
security would be genuinely increased by such an 
agreement. It was equally axiomatic that any agree- 
ment must be effectively controlled so that each power 
would have the assurance that others were faithfully 
putting the agreement into effect. 

The United Kingdom representative told the Assem- 
bly that without such assurance disarmament would 
merely be a source of more insecurity and more tension 
in the world. Until disarmament could be achieved on 
the basis of effectively controlled and equitable agree- 
ment, each and every government was bound to pro- 
vide for the security of its people by its own efforts in 
company with its allies. 

Commander Noble reiterated that the United King- 
dom’s ultimate aim was comprehensive disarmament 
which would reduce armed forces and armaments 
throughout the world to no more than the levels re- 
quired for the internal defence of each country. This, 
he added, was also the declared aim of the United 
Nations. The experience of the disarmament talks in 
past years had led the United Nations to seek this 
ultimate aim of comprehensive disarmament through 
an approach by stages. The United Kingdom fully agreed 
with this partial approach and had joined in putting 
forward proposals which had commanded a very wide 
measure of support in the Assembly. 

Whether a partial or a comprehensive approach was 
used, the principle still applied that disarmament must 
be balanced, equitable and effectively controlled. No 
government could negotiate about its own defence on 
any other basis. 


Success of Technical Approach 


Commander Noble noted that over the past year a 
new opportunity had been presented in the technical 
approach, so successfully adopted at the Geneva Con- 
ference of Experts on control and over suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests. He thought the present position 
on disarmament could be summed up by saying that, at 
the moment, “we are engaged in an attempt to see 
whether this technical success can be followed up and 
can open the way to the real goal of disarmament.” 

The United Kingdom intended to make every effort 
to bring the negotiations to a successful conclusion, 
Commander Noble declared, adding: “If there is good- 
will on both sides we believe such a success is possible. 
This could mean an agreement between the nuclear 
testing powers for the discontinuance of tests under 
effective international control. More than that, it could 
create a new atmosphere and a new hope of real meas- 
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ures of disarmament such as could mark the beginning 
of a genuine increase in world security.” 


Control was an inseparable part of the issue under 
negotiation at Geneva. In those circumstances, an 
agreement reached after full negotiation and with the 
full consent of the powers concerned would be by far 
the surest and best foundation for further progress in 
disarmament. 

As for United Nations machinery on disarmament, 
the United Kingdom representative had certain doubts 
about the ability of an eighty-one-member commission 
to deal effectively with the day-to-day discussions of 
such intricate problems. However, other arrangements 
had for the time being proved impracticable and the 
general sentiment among member states was that the 
United Nations should no longer be deprived of the 
opportunity for continuing discussion of disarmament 
outside the General Assembly itself. The United King- 
dom, therefore, was ready to join in the experiment of 
establishing a Disarmament Commission “of the whole,” 
for next year, on the understanding that this would be 
subject to review at the next regular session and that 
the Commission would be able to appoint such smaller 
working bodies as may seem desirable. 


Soviet Union’s Position 


The position taken by the USSR on the various draft 
resolutions was outlined by Mr. Zorin in a closing 
statement to the Assembly. He considered that the dis- 
armament debate had shown that the Governments of 
the Soviet Union and of other socialist countries, as 
well as those of most African and Asian countries and 
of some neutral states of Europe, had supported the 
first positive steps toward disarmament, especially the 
affirmative solution of the vital issue of a complete and 
universal cessation of the tests of nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet Union had presented a draft resolution 
(in the Political Committee) which clearly and unam- 
biguously called on the Assembly to take a stand for 
the immediate cessation of the tests and the swift con- 
clusion of an agreement on that matter, having in mind 
the institution of international control in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Geneva Conference 
of Experts last summer. 

In an initial statement made to the Political Com- 
mittee, on October 10, Mr. Zorin had stated that if 
the Western powers agreed to a cessation of tests “for 
all time,” his Government would agree to cease its own 
tests. Mr. Zorin later noted the insistence of the United 
States in linking the discontinuance of tests with the 
whole complex range of disarmament questions, and 
implied that the cessation of tests could not be dis- 
cussed until agreement had been reached on lessening 
the nuclear threat, reducing the high level of non- 
nuclear arms and minimizing the danger of surprise 
attack: in other words, it wished to treat as a final step 
what the rest of the world saw as the first step. 


In plenary debate Mr. Zorin also recalled that India 
and thirteen other countries had presented an alterna- 
tive draft resolution calling for the immediate cessation 
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of tests until agreement was reached by the states con- 
cerned in regard to the necessary controls. The policy 
which sought the complete and immediate cessation of 
tests had, however, been pitted against one of declining 
the immediate and complete cessation of tests, Mr. 
Zorin continued, even though the latter was “covered 
up” by Anglo-American allegations of support for a 
short suspension of tests. The United States and the 
United Kingdom had demonstrated their unwillingness 
to stop atomic and hydrogen weapons tests both during 
Committee discussion and in the text of the draft res- 
olution which they had submitted, with the representa- 
tives of certain other countries which were tied into the 
military blocs of the Western powers. The representa- 
tives of the United States and the United Kingdom had 
made it “unambiguously clear” that a cessation of tests 
was contingent on the attainment of agreement on a 
number of other disarmament issues. Inasmuch as the 
Western powers had placed obstacles to the conclusion 
of any agreement on practical measures, it was clear 
that they would postpone the cessation of tests in- 
definitely. 

Mr. Zorin emphasized that the seventeen-power 
draft resolution only spoke of a temporary suspension 
of tests, one which in reality would only cover the 
duration of the current Geneva talks. Far from con- 
tributing to a positive solution of the question of the 
cessation of tests, this would actually apply the brake 
to such a solution. The draft resolution sought to re- 
duce the solution of all other disarmament questions 
to the so-called technical approach, which merely re- 
peated the sad and lamented experience of the League 
of Nations and supplanted disarmament problems with 
various detailed questions of a technological nature. 


“A Backward Step” 

The USSR regarded the seventeen-power resolution 
as a backward step. It had been adopted under United 
States and United Kingdom pressure, by votes mainly 
of the states which were members of Western-controlled 
military blocs. The resolution was sure to undermine 
the prestige of the United Nations, which the peoples 
expected to support a positive solution rather than the 
armaments race policy of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and other Western powers. 


“Surely,” Mr. Zorin declared, “there is no doubt that 
this draft resolution, which flagrantly contradicts the 
interest of the strengthening of peace, will remain a 
paper resolution, one of those which have been adopted 
in only too great numbers in the United Nations under 
the pressure of the United States and in defiance of 
the will of the peoples. Life will pass this resolution 
by.” 


The USSR had also opposed the joint resolution of 
Austria, Japan and Sweden which, Mr. Zorin noted, had 
not even mentioned the stopping of the tests. This 
proposal could only create the delusion that the Assem- 
bly was doing something or other in an effort to pro- 
mote the success of the Geneva talks of the three 
atomic powers. The USSR was against the breeding of 
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such delusions and wanted to speak the truth to the 
peoples. That was why it could not vote for resolutions 
which did nothing to promote progress in the field of 
disarmament. 

The Soviet delegation had, on the other hand, voted 
in favor of the resolution of the fourteen Asian-African 
powers. This expressed the universal will not only of 
the peoples of those countries but also of other peace- 
loving peoples that atomic and hydrogen weapons tests 
should be stopped forthwith, with the institution of 
suitable international control to ensure observance of 
such discontinuance. Inasmuch as the fourteen-power 
resolution reflected the main goals of the Soviet draft 
resolution for the immediate cessation of tests, his dele- 
gation had voted for it, thus expressing the determina- 
tion to put an end, once and for all, to the testing of 
nuclear and hydrogen weapons and to put an end, 
once and for all, to the nuclear armaments race. 

Similarly, the USSR had voted for the Indian-Yugo- 
slav draft concerning the establishment of a new United 
Nations Disarmament Commission composed of all the 
members of the United Nations. It was well known that 
the proposal for such a commission was first initiated 
by the Soviet Union at the Assembly’s twelfth session. 
At that time, owing to the United States, United King- 
dom, French and other Western resistance, this pro- 
posal had failed of adoption. A whole year had to 
elapse before the Western powers finally reached the 
only reasonable conclusion that the voice of the Soviet 
Union and other states must be heeded, that a broad 
Disarmament Commission must be set up in which all 
states, large and small alike, could participate. 

Mr. Zorin hoped that the new and broadened United 
Nations Disarmament Commission would tackle the 
basic practical problems of disarmament, getting this 
whole question out of the impasse into which it had 
been driven by the policies of the Western powers. The 
paragraph of the resolution concerning the transmission 
to the Commission of all the proposals discussed in 
the Political Committee on the disarmament question 
would enable the Commission to take practical con- 
crete measures, if only partial measures, in the field of 
disarmament which had long been ripe for solution and 
implementation. But the seventeen-power draft resolu- 
tion could not serve as the basis of the proceedings of 
that Commission since it led away from the solution, or 
even the approach to a solution, of all of the urgent 
disarmament questions. 

In conclusion, the USSR representative told the 
Assembly: “The Soviet delegation considers that the 
record of the debate on disarmament at this session will 
have demonstrated the determination of the majority of 
states to do everything in their power to get out of the 
impasse on disarmament and to do everything in their 
power to at least accomplish something toward stopping 
the armaments race, reducing international tension and 
securing peaceful coexistence between the states 
through international cooperation. Guided consistently 
by its policy of peace and cooperation among nations, 
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Part Three 


THE BEATEN TRACK 


technical assistance experts 


describe seldom-visited communities 


CONTINUING OUR SERIES on technical assistance experts 
who describe their visits to remote places and out-of-the-way 
communities, we present personal accounts from the Gam- 
bia, Iran, the Federation of Malaya and the Moluccas. 


DISCOVERING THE GAMBIA 


By C. O. VAN DER PLAS 
Community Development Expert 


Early in 1954 I was assigned to the Gambia by the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 
and the British authorities who administer the territory. 
My mission was to “make a socio-economic survey of 
Bathurst and Kombo St. Mary, with special regard to 
overcrowding in Bathurst and to the recurrent and 
ever-deepening depression in Kombo St. Mary.” These 
terms of reference were later widened for three more 
missions in 1955-58, on which I was asked to advise 
the government of the Gambia on social and economic 
development in general. 

Friends of mine in more than one country asked me 
where the Gambia is. Others, who thought they knew 
more, made the encouraging remark: “The Gambia? 
Isn’t that the white man’s grave?” Fortunately, it is the 
white man’s grave no longer. 

The Gambia is a narrow territory 300 miles in length, 
along both banks of the only West African river that is 
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navigable by ocean vessels. On the map it forms a 
winding pink strip, cutting into the blue of French West 
Africa from west to east. The Mandingka people of the 
Gambia deservedly call their river Bolon Ba, the Great 
River. In its last hundred miles, it is a wide estuary, 
which finally merges into the Atlantic. During the dry 
season, only a trickle of water comes down it from 
French West Africa, yet for 155 miles the river re- 
mains always fresh—a tidal, freshwater lake longer 
than any lake in Europe. In the rains it runs fresh to 
forty miles from its mouth. The river is nowhere 
bridged in the Gambia, but must be crossed by one of 
three motor-ferries or by rowboat. About one third of 
the territory of the Gambia is swamp, the rest being 
very dry, poor soil, the cultivation of which calls for 
rotation of crops and bushfallow. Climate and rainfall 
are also unfavorable for agriculture; in the short rainy 
season very heavy showers alternate with periods of 





long drought. Yet a total farming population of a 
quarter million, including small children, produces from 
about 500,000 acres, almost entirely by hand labor, an 
annual export crop of sixty-five thousand tons of 
ground nuts, in addition to millet, sorghum and rice. 
The rice acreage has been expanded fivefold in recent 
years. Never have I seen harder work done anywhere in 
the world than in the race against time in the Gambian 


farming season. 

The people of the Gambia belong to various tribes. 
In the one town, the capital, Bathurst, the Wolof tribe 
accounts for half the total African population. In the 
rest of the territory, known as the Protectorate, live 


they have a great sense of personal dignity and a ready 
and pleasant wit. In 1842, Governor Huntley of 
the Gambia gave high praise to the Wolof people of 
Bathurst. “Many of them were officers in the corps 
called the Royal Gambia Militia,” he wrote, “and the 
Lieutenant Colonel of that force was selected by the 
Governor from this class of inhabitants—a force he 
completely succeeded in bringing into a most creditable 
state by his perseverance, intelligence and forebear- 
ance; he was allowed in every manner to organize the 
corps and, highly to the credit of the society, it may be 
said that the European willingly became the subordinate 
of the Colonel of Wolof extraction.” 





about 265,000 people, divided into fifteen tribes of 


The author took these photographs of Mandingka dancing. 


Above, the Muso B4 Julo sets in, while at right it is in full 


which the largest is the Mandingka. The languages ! te at 
swing, with the hand gestures expressing joy. At far right, 


spoken by these tribes belong to six totally unrelated 
linguistic groups. All the tribes but one migrated south- 
westward across the Sahara to their present home. 
Several have kept traditions of an earlier home on an- 
other seacoast than the Atlantic. From Roman sources 
it appears that one tribe closely related to the Man- 
dingka withdrew before the Roman legions across the 
desert after the fall of Carthage, in 146 B.c. 

The Gambian peoples are offshoots of the large 
tribes of French West Africa and communications 
across the border are free and frequent, yet the British 
system of emancipation by gradual transformation of 
the people’s own institutions has led to the growth of a 
Gambian consciousness, and even a Gambian type. The 
first thing that strikes one in Bathurst is that it is a 
happy place, an impression which is even stronger in 
the very poor Protectorate. There is no racial discrim- 
ination or even condescension on the part of the non- 
Africans toward the Africans, and the latter have no 
inferiority complex or inhibitions. On the contrary, 
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a little girl executes a solo dance (lénjéngo), for which the 
women clap the rhythm. At centre, the jalo (professional 
musician) poses with his wife and relatives. 


These pleasant personal relations have survived in 
the Gambia, despite the fact that the arrival on the 
scene half a century ago of large companies and of 
Levantine traders who were not burdened by tribal or 
family obligations precipitated what the anthropologist 
Geoffrey Gorer has called the pauperization of the 
tribes, while late Victorian complacency and self-satis- 
faction also tended to widen the gap between the races. 
How far pleasant relations still exist, however, was 
shown in 1955 when some Scots people undertook to 
teach Scottish dances to the African pupils of the 
Methodist boys’ and girls’ high schools. With their 
strong sense of rhythm, the boys and girls took to the 
dances like ducks to water, and a festive evening was 
soon organized. As there was a shortage of African 
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girls, sixteen British girls and women came forward as 
dance partners. There was something so happy and 
graceful in the dancing that this remains one of my 
deepest impressions of Africa. 

My socio-economic survey of the “colony” proper 
led me to extend my studies to the Protectorate, which 
is the source of all revenue for the government and the 
colony in general. I travelled much on tracks where 
only a jeep could pass and I tramped miles through 
deep swamps and over barren hills in temperatures of 
108 degrees Fahrenheit with 98 per cent humidity. I 
studied the ways and economics of agriculture and the 
people’s other means of subsistence. I followed their 
cattle in clouds of flies, which seemed to prefer the 
blood of men to that of oxen. I spent weeks in the 
villages, identifying myself with the people and learning 
their customs, their needs, their ways of thinking, their 
religion, their philosophies of life and death. On the 
basis of this fact-finding, I was able to advise the 
government and its services on the whole social and 
economic field. 


Mandingka Music 


It was during these journeys that I undertook a 
special study of the songs, music and dances of the 
Gambian tribes. Some of my recordings have been 
broadcast by the BBc, all copyright fees being paid to 
the people’s organizations of the Gambia. 

The music of the Mandingka tribe has the greatest 
variety and beauty, and has thus far remained fully 
alive and pure. The isolation of the Gambian interior 
and the fact that poverty denies the people phono- 
graphs or radio sets have preserved the character of 
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their music, which is completely un-negroid, though 
African. The Mandingka are Moslems, and Arabic is a 
greatly respected language among them. That I speak 
Arabic and have studied the Koran facilitated winning 
their confidence. It is a striking fact, however, that 
there is no influence of Arab music, either, in their 
songs, even in the most religious of them. In the song 
Death will not leave its little slave. Leave death, leave 
death! Death will not leave its slave . . . the middle line 
actually contains Arabic words, but there is not a trace 
of the Arabic tone scales. 

There are two types of Mandingka music. One is 
sung to the light, Mediterranean strains of a twenty-one- 
string guitar called the kora. The songs are mostly 
legends, ballads and romances in praise of old heroes 
or a new protector. The kora can be played only by 
members of a special caste of poet-musicians known as 
jalo. The jalos are praisers of their friends and 
protectors and redoubtable mockers of their enemies 
or of stingy, rich men. They are not allowed to marry 
outside their caste, which also includes smiths, gold- 
smiths, weavers and leather workers. On the other 
hand, they can take great liberties in mockery of the 
great. They are probably descended from an aboriginal 
people subjugated by the Mandingka and the Wolof. 
The conquerors have felt that they retained in their 
art and crafts the ancient magic of their ancestors, and 
feared that foreign magic against which they had no 
charms. This would explain both the prohibition of in- 
termarriage and their freedom to mock the powerful, 
and other privileges. 

The other songs, accompanied by drums, are for 
dances, initiation ceremonies, weddings, mass labor by 











men and women and also for religious purposes. It is 
interesting that the “counting out” games and songs 
contain many words which make no sense in the 
Mandingka tongue, precisely like the old nursery 
rhymes and games familiar in Europe. The boys’ initia- 
tion ceremonies are kept strictly secret from the women 
and the girls’ from the men. The songs used in ancient 
ceremonies are purposely obscure, and many expres- 
sions used in them have double meanings. The double 
meaning of many Mandingka words facilitates the 
light, bantering tone of their conversation and of 
many improvised songs. 

Mandingka music, like Mandingka life, is not only 
play and banter. Many of the melodies have a tragic 
tone. In the Seoruba dance the women stand in a circle, 
slowly and gracefully swaying to the stately music, with 
lovely movements of their hands and arms. The drum 
accompaniment is mostly subdued, sometimes only a 
muffled note sounded twice, at intervals determined by 
the inexorable metre. This is the only dance in which 
young men participate. They slowly circle around the 
women with bodies bent forward and outward, head 
averted. Rhythmically they swing down deeper. The 
meaning of this ritual dance has been forgotten. Most 
of the words sung are improvisations, which fit neither 
the dance nor the music. I was reminded of the chorus 
in ancient Greek tragedy. 

This dance and music show such a complete absence 
of African features as to suggest that the Mandingka 
must have borrowed the ritual music of another people, 
perhaps before the Romans started them on _ their 
journey southwards. There are some indications that 
remnants of Ancient Greek or Greek-influenced music 
may have been preserved in the remote Gambia. Copies 
of recordings I made are to be studied at the Centro 
Studie Musiche Mediterranee in Rome, to establish the 
character of the music. The copyright will be reserved 
for the organizations of the Gambian people. When 
they first received some money from this source in 
1957, they began to take a new pride in their music 
and this fact may delay its disruption by radio and 
phonograph. Mandingka music is never commonplace 
or sentimental. 


Women’s Work Is Never Done 


Life in the Gambia is very hard, especially for the 
Mandingka women. From ten years of age, the girls 
and women wear themselves out in the farming season. 
They are up at five o’clock to prepare food for the 
men, who leave at daybreak for the fields. Then they 
must put the house and compound in order and make 


arrangements for the small children, for they take their 
babies with them to the fields. Most of the day they 
spend working in the rice swamps miles away till 
sunset, with only a ten-minute break at noon. They 
hoe in sweltering heat and great humidity at the terrific 
tempo of sixty strokes a minute, first in hard, dry clay 


and later in deep mud. After a wash and a change of 
clothes comes the weary tramp home, followed by 
cooking of the evening meal. From 9:00 p.m., when 


The author unpacking some of the equipment which is 
used in his work as a community development expert. 


the men retire to sleep, they must pound rice or millet, 
often till after midnight. The same rhythm goes on for 
the transplanting by hand of heavy seedlings, which 
must be carried for miles from the upland seed-beds to 
the swamps. Nor does it change for the back-breaking 
task of weeding, for the harvesting—by hand—of the 
early upland rice and finally for the main harvest and 
the bringing in of the crop. The women have one day’s 
rest a week. If they do not choose to work that day 
for money, as many do, they use their “rest” to clean 
the house and compound, to attend to the children, to 
repair the clothes and to do the washing. The farming 
season lasts for seven or eight weary months. Toward 
the end of it the beautiful, slender hands of the women 
are calloused from hoeing and pounding, and sometimes 
the finger bones are actually bent. The girls look old 
and haggard before their time, yet they never lose their 
cheerfulness or gentle wit. 

I remember one song which ran: Do not work, oh 
don’t work! We are all daughters of Sutéring! Kuléma 
does not work! Kuléma was a ravishing girl of four- 
teen, the apple of the eye of her father, who had 
exempted her from hoeing in the fields with her half- 
sisters. “It would be such a pity,” he said to me. “She is 
too beautiful.” On my last visit to the village I found 
Kulema, now sixteen years old, taking her share of the 
heavy field work with the others. “Her beauty is strong- 
er now,” was the father’s explanation. But ! wondered 
whether the little song had not influenced his decision. 

There is complete freedom of expression in the songs 
of the Mandingka. In one village which had long been 
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the seat of the chief, whose authority is symbolized in 
a centuries-old spear, a split vote at an election re- 
moved the chieftainship to another village and to an- 
other branch of the family, one of whose ancestors had 
been hanged for murdering two commissioners and five 
policemen. One of the songs commented on the change: 
The people of Bateling weep. Because wicked relatives 
have taken their spear of authority. The people of 
Bateling weep. The new chief could only ignore this. 
Taking notice would have heaped ridicule on him. 


A Song for a Lift 


1 did not escape the banter of Mandingka singers. 
Once at sunset, having waded through the rice swamps, 
I offered a lift in my jeep to some women who had 
been weeding and to some boys and girls who had 
been scaring away birds and monkeys and gathering 
firewood. As the jeep wound its way slowly through 
tall grass and bushes, my passengers said: “You are 
so good to us, what can we do for you?” I asked them 
to sing me a song and, with great merriment, they 
improvised something about old, blind horses having 
their own ways—So ride them gently, and they will not 
feel the bit. Of course the jeep, blindly nosing its way 
through the grass, was their chief inspiration but, with 
my sixty-six years and great, white beard, I had a 
suspicion that it was also meant for one old horse in 
particular. Perhaps he was less blind than they imag- 
ined, for I knew they had varied a “naughty” song: 
Old blind horses we prefer to take {marry|, but Bai 
runs Nyalim’s horse! 

One of the Mandingka organizations is the so-called 
Kafo. The men’s Kafos are primarily age-groups. Their 
task is to perform organized community labor, e.g., on 
bridges, roads, constructing and repairing the bantaba 
—a large platform around the stem of a huge tree, 
which is the meeting place of the community—and in 
cases of emergency. The Kafos also work for the 
traders who can afford to run large farms with paid 
labor. The women have a Kafo for wives and another 
for unmarried girls. They often work on their free day 
for traders, in return for payment in cash or in 
kind. I once saw sixty-eight women work for eleven 
hours in the glaring sun to earn one small cow 
valued at £8 (U.S. $22.40). From this sum they had 
to pay drummers to keep them up to sixty strokes with 
the hoe per minute on the hard, dry soil and even to 
whip them up for a short time, under the watchful eye 
of their employer, to the incredible speed of seventy- 
eight strokes. The leader sang a song which, in its 
utter hopelessness, made the Volga boat song seem 
melodramatic. She beat out the metre on a calabash 
and the women sang the refrain in chorus. 

Solo: Oh! Trader, Oh! The trader is powerful and 
boastful. 

Chorus: Oh! Trader, Oh! The trader is powerful and 
boastful (repeated after each phrase except the 
last, when the chorus just sings yé/). 

Solo: Undertake responsibility for me, trader, consent 
to take responsibility for me. 
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Solo: They shall weep, the orphans, they shall weep. 

Solo: They dress up, those that have parents, they 
dress up. 

Solo: She dresses up, Bintamane Walicha (a girl of a 
“rich” family). 

Solo: If he kills the crocodile, he will see me “do some- 
thing for joy” (for example, sing or dance. It is 
typical that the Mandingka have a verb for this). 

Solo: If I do not die, trader, consent to take responsi- 
bility for me. 

The words of such a song are obscure and full of 
allusions, yet the cry of the women, working too hard 
for the boastful and powerful trader, is unmistakable. 
So, too, is the killing of the crocodile. 

Under the gracious and cheerful wit of the Mand- 
ingka women, such a song expresses the hopelessness 
of their lives, but one also sees how much freedom of 
speech there is in this ancient culture. 

I asked the women why they ended their song with 
the phrase “if I do not die.” The woman who was 
standing nearest to me handed me her hoe. “Just hoe 
for ten minutes,” she said, “and you will know. .. .” 


MET COMES TO BALADEH 


By JACQUES COCHEME 
Meteorologist 


Baladeh lies on the Rud-i-Nur, beautifully named in 
Persian the River of Light. Although it is 7,000 feet 
above sea level, the highest mountains of Iran, the 
great Elburz range, lift their snow peaks above it to 
still more impressive heights culminating in Demavend, 
18,550 feet. Beyond the northern slopes of the Elburz, 
the water supply from these melting snows is abundant 
enough for even rice to be harvested along the warm 
shores of the Caspian Sea. To the south of these’ same 
mountains, however, there is no more than a narrow 
fertile belt, which receives hardly one fifth as much 
rainfall every year as the northern rice fields. Beyond 
this cultivated strip, agriculture becomes impossible, as 
the rivers flowing southward from the snow peaks lose 
themselves in a great salt desert. 

The inhabitants of that narrow fertile strip capture as 
much of the mountain water as possible before it runs 
to waste, though it comes at a time of year when it is 
least useful to the farmers. The Iranian authorities, who 
are planning their country’s economic future, are well 
aware of the great difference it would make to this 
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A frontier bridge over the Prince Ali Gorge between Iraq and northern Iran. 


region if full advantage could be taken of the melting 
snows. They are therefore planning to divert some of 
the water which has hitherto flowed northward to the 
Caspian, so that it can be used to irrigate part of the 
arid plateau on the southern side of the mountains. 

Such an enterprise calls for great engineering skill and 
for a long period of extremely hard work. Dams and 
tunnels through the mountains must first be constructed 
by the engineers, but even this is not the initial step. To 
begin with, much preliminary surveying and gathering 
of scientific data have to be undertaken. To help in 
various phases of this work, Iran has called upon the 
scientists and engineers of many countries to bring 
their experience to bear on the problem. The experts 
have been recruited through the United Nations, through 
bilateral technical assistance programs and by arrange- 
ments with a number of private firms. 


A National Service 


I myself came into this picture as a meteorologist, 
when the World Meteorological Organization was asked 
to provide its own form of technical assistance. I found 
myself helping Iran’s meteorologists to study their coun- 
try’s weather and climate more comprehensively than 
had been attempted before. My main task was to help 
in transforming a small organization, mainly concerned 
with weather forecasting for airplane pilots, into the 
Iranian National Meteorological Service. This organiza- 
tion, familiarly known as MET, is already serving Iran’s 
great economic development plan at many different 
points. 


It may be asked why a weatherman should be con- 
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cerned with engineering plans. The link came when a 
consultant firm, which had been employed to advise 
the Iranian Government regarding the dams which it 
was proposed to build on the Rud-i-Nur, asked for pre- 
cise observations, at regular intervals, on weather con- 
ditions around the upper reaches of the river. Baladeh 
was selected as an observation post. First, it was sur- 
veyed from the air. One saw a small, greyish-white 
pattern of houses scattered along the green ribbons 
which marked the banks of the Rud-i-Nur. Next, a sur- 
veying party was sent into the mountains to determine 
contour lines. The hydrologists then needed information 
about the melting of the snow and about rainfall. This 
was our concern at the MET, so the department agreed 
to send a small party to set up the necessary observa- 
tion equipment in Baladeh and to train one of the local 
inhabitants to act as its weather observer. “I know you 
enjoy this sort of thing,” said Dr. Gangi, the Director 
General, as I was chatting with him one day in his 
office. “Why don’t you go to Baladeh yourself?” I was 
not slow in accepting, because Baladeh lies two days’ 
journey from the nearest motor road and I needed little 
persuasion to visit an area which hardly any foreigners 
in Iran ever get an opportunity to see. 

In September, I set off from Teheran, accompanied 
by Sergeant Ghadinkhani of the Imperial Iranian Air 
Force. The sun was still so hot in the streets of the 
capital that it required a real effort for me to pack the 
warm clothes that I was advised would be necessary. 
It was not long before I learned that my Persian friends 
knew what they were talking about. We were soon 
crossing the main watershed at 10,000 feet, and as we 
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started to come down on the other side, cold mists 
swirled about us, brought in by damp air from the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

The motor road ended at a typical wayside teahouse. 
Here, over innumerable glasses of tea, we made ar- 
rangements for the next stage of our journey. This in- 
volved hiring three mules and a horse, which my com- 
panion insisted that I should ride. One of the earliest 
engineering feats in connection with the building of the 
Rud-i-Nur dams was loading the long iron legs of our 
thermometer screen onto one of the mules. The one 
chosen turned out to be the most spirited of the three 
and he seemed to enjoy our consternation whenever he 
rushed, which he often did, perilously close to the legs 
of the riders. 

We were soon back at 10,000 feet above sea level. 
For the last 2,000 feet, I dismounted and walked, in 
order to acclimatize myself to the rarified mountain air. 
The Persian muleteers thought this an extravagant re- 
nunciation of normal comfort, and when we reached 
the top they were intrigued to see me taking my pulse 
—our first scientific measurement. All of them prompt- 
ly asked me to take theirs as well and we found that the 
mule-riders had 100 heartbeats to my 120. 

Our way led us on by a narrow rock path, with a 
sheer drop below us to the Rud-i-Nur whenever the bed 
of the river narrowed between the mountains. Again 
and again, the meanderings of the river through its 
mountain gorge caused us to cross it on foot. At the 
wider points there were villages, on whose flat roofs 
immense stacks of cattle fodder and bushes for fuel had 
been stored. The mosques, standing out white against 
the buff mountainside, provided a link with the Persian 
cities we knew, although it was clear that we had come 
a long way from the marvels of Persian architecture in 
Shiraz and Isfahan. 


Iranian villagers of the Sabzewar region. 
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Later a hailstorm set the Rud-i-Nur violently to work, 
driving soil down into it from all sides. Fording the 
river became hazardous. At Uz we sought refuge in 
another teahouse, which had a recess for cooking and 
a samovar to fill the travellers’ glasses of tea. 

It was already dark when we reached Uz, where we 
stopped for the night. I had walked ahead beside the 
river and my guide had wasted no time in jumping on 
horseback. Uz lay in an amphitheatre by the Rud-i-Nur. 
As I stood peering down into it from a height, the oil 
lights of this remote little village looked strangely ro- 
mantic and welcoming. At an upper window, the figures 
of two women were silhouetted. Seeing the little cara- 
van, they called out to our guide as we passed. My ear 
strained to catch the soft Persian words. 

We came to rest in a small room with whitewashed 
walls, lighted by oil lamps in small niches. There were 
thick felt mats on the floor and a hollow for a charcoal 
fire. No furniture was there to spoil the simple lines of 
the room. Sleep came swiftly, after a dinner of mutton 
and rice. 


By lunch time the next day we reached our destina- 
tion. As towns are reckoned in that part of the high 
mountains, Baladeh is quite an important place—it 
boasts the only police post within a radius of twenty 
miles. At this post, the inevitable beakers of tea arrived 
to welcome us, but here they were in goblet-shaped 
silver holders and elegantly served on a silver tray. 


Look No Further 


Our visit to Baladeh could not be prolonged and we 
lost no time in asking the police to recommend us some- 
one, able to read and write, who could be trained as a 
meteorological observer. As if by miracle, a young man 
appeared and we were assured that there was no point 
in interviewing anyone else. A little anxiously we asked 
if the local schoolmaster should not be considered too. 
It was pointed out to us that, like the police post, the 
school was also the only one for twenty miles around 
and the schoolmaster already had more than he could 
do to look after his pupils. Anyway, here was the young 
man they had been speaking about and he even had his 
references with him. 

We soon agreed that an orchard belonging to the 
police post would be the best place to erect our screen. 
Our efforts to put up a pole for the wind vane and to 
show the young man how to read a thermometer were 
sympathetically followed by the entire police force at 
Baladeh, sitting around us under the sun-flecked fruit 
trees. All the policemen were learning to read Persian 
from beautiful, colored textbooks. A sergeant in charge 
quickly grasped the routine of meteorological observa- 
tion and we felt that our operation would be in good 
hands. 

Our instruments were much admired. We set up a 
brass rain gauge in the orchard and gave the young man 
a stick to record the exact depth of snow and a special 
book in which to enter his readings. By the second day, 
we had attached wires to hold the wind vane steady and 
our new observer was already reading the thermometer 
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accurately. It was our hope that he would not develop 
a dangerous facility which would tempt him to estimate 
early morning temperatures from his bed and those 
later in the afternoon from the comfort of the teahouse. 

Our luncheon that day consisted of kebab served to 
us on a Persian carpet spread on the orchard grass. We 
washed it down with an American soft drink, brought 
from far away by mule. 

By early morning on the third day we were already 
saying goodbye to our hosts. The memory of one par- 
ticularly beautiful spot on the return journey lingers in 
my mind. The landscape, with its groves of flame-like 
poplars, resembled a natural park. The grey river was 
reputed to hold many a prize trout. I promised myself 
to return one day with a tent, fishing tackle and no tech- 
nical assistance responsibilities, to tempt a trout or two 
from those cool waters. 

Less attractive in recollection was a pasture area, at 
9,000 feet altitude, where the fierce dogs of a nomad 
encampment furiously defied us to come near. Even the 


Carvings at 
Persepolis. 
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little boys standing before the black, goat-hair tents 
watched us sullenly and without a smile. 

On this return journey, we crossed the watcrshed at 
11,000 feet. The climb was interminable anc the sleet 
stung our faces with all the violence of a mountain gale 
behind it. I regretted my decision once more to walk to 
the top. At the summit, one of the mule drivers paused 
for a few minutes to collect some snow. He was anxious 
that the fresh fish he was taking to town should arrive 
in prime condition. 


An Exchange of Gifts 


Reaching a teahouse on the way down, we found it 
full and persuaded the tired muleteers to reload so that 
we could ride on to another, but this also had no free 
bed niches. The only place where I could put my sleep- 
ing bag would have been on the already overcrowded 
floor, so I decided to sleep outside. I remember the 
charming figure of a bearded man, wearing a green 
sash which showed that he belonged to the family of 
the Prophet himself. He smiled most graciously to the 
stranger I was and presented me with a little cucumber. 
Not to be outdone, I produced a small pot of marma- 
lade for a child who was with him. This gave them 
much pleasure but, with his native Persian politeness 
restraining any sudden action, it was some time 
before the old man could bring himself to break the 
seal and let the child explore the marmalade with his 
tongue. 

Outside the teahouse I found a stack of coarse hay 
bundles and with these I built myself a little “house.” 
Here I slept soundly, although we were still 8,000 feet 
above sea level and the hoarfrost had soon whitened 
me from head to foot. Next morning I was awakened 
by a sound like that of giant hair-clippers busy above 
my head. I crawled out to find that a flock of sheep was 
eating its way through my fragile hay walls! 

We had yet another 10,000-foot mountain pass to 
negotiate but, at the agreed time, we reached our rendez- 
vous and a car from the Meteorological Department 
was waiting for us, as had been promised. 

One doubt remained to trouble my mind. Our train- 
ing of the young observer at Baladeh had necessarily 
been so hurried that I could not feel complete confi- 
dence. We had asked for his reports to be made every 
month, but they might well turn out to be valueless 
or, at best, unreliable. It is much too early yet to 
be sure, but the fact remains that we have had three 
monthly reports from Baladeh. They have all been very 
useful to us and they contained interesting data on an 
abnormally wet autumn and on two very sharp cold 
spells. I had been thinking that it might be necessary 
to bring our young observer to Teheran for further 
study. What he has done so far suggests that he is cap- 
able of carrying on very satisfactorily by himself. How- 
ever, in a few months somebody will go up into the 
mountains to inspect the situation and to report on it. 
Meanwhile, our engineering colleagues are getting their 
data on the melting of the snow. Those green orchards 
and farms which will one day cover the desert have 
come that much nearer. 
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His work in the Federation of Malaya carried the author of this article to numerous remote villages where his 
camera recorded interesting people and activities. Here on an east coast beach fishing is a community project. 


THE BURIED RIVERS OF MALAYA 


By P. LENK-CHEVITCH 
Hydrogeologist 


It comes almost as a shock to realize how many of 
the so-called necessities of life men can and do dispense 
with. Down the centuries, many human beings have 
managed without regular homes. A tropical climate al- 
lows still more to live in comfort without clothing. 
Large numbers never see fruit, while still larger numbers 
live on a diet which excludes meat, fish, milk, wheat 
bread or other articles of food taken for granted in 
many parts of the world. Half the world’s inhabitants 
have no use for writing or any form of printed material. 
Most people are born and die in the same spot or within 
a narrow radius of it, passing their lives according to a 
system of rigid customs and habits perhaps sharply dif- 
ferentiated from those of the next province, the next 
valley or even the next village. 

What has mankind in common, to set against these 
differences in so many basic spheres of life? One of the 
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very few things that humanity does have in common is 
utter dependence on water. For many years I have been 
searching for water in various parts of the earth where 
the inhabitants were suffering from a chronic lack of it. 
Most recently, I have been concerned with the need to 
improve the water supply in various parts of Malaya. 

Water is almost the only commodity without which 
mankind would not survive for a week. When we re- 
member that more than three fourths of the body itself 
consists of water and that water makes up something 
like 90 per cent of the human brain, this is hardly 
cause for surprise. The very structure of our bones 
proves how the human race has always depended on 
water. The carbon which is a basic element in our 
bodies might have combined with iron or some other 
mineral to make man’s skeleton, but it “chose” calcium 
for this purpose, at a prehuman stage in evolution. 
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East coast fishing boat 


[hat was when man’s ancestors still lived in the sea, 
where calcium is abundant; nevertheless, after count- 
less ages, the elements of man’s body remain the same 

Let us look at the problem of water from another 
ingle. One of the first signs of a country’s being on the 
upward trend is an improvement in its water supply. 
I'he more highly developed a country becomes in the 
economic sense, the safer and the more abundant will 


Home of a Malayan fisherman in Kedah 
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and a happy young fisherman. 


be its water, of which incredible quantities will be 
needed for agriculture, industry and private con- 
sumption. The reverse side of the medal is that one of 
the first signs of decline in a human society is often the 
abandonment and breakdown of waterworks and ir- 
rigation canals. In an area like the deserts of the Mid- 
dle East, we still wonder at the vast ruins of civilizations 
that depended, like ours, on water and whose cities are 
now buried beneath waterless sand. On the outskirts 
of modern Rome, the tourist looks with wondering 


eyes at the fragments of aqueducts which brought 


water to the ancient city from fifty miles and more 
away. 

Most people associate lack of water readily enough 
with the Middle East, but they would consider Malaya 
a country blessed by nature with an abundant water 
supply. To a great extent, this is true, but there are 
outlying regions in Malaya where the shortage is so 
acute that people walk long distances to obtain water 
or actually have to buy it for their daily use. The 
Geological Survey of Malaya is greatly concerned about 
the need to improve this situation in places such as 
Kedah and Perlis. It was my privilege to be invited, as 
a United Nations technical assistance expert, to join 
the Geological Survey and to help in solving this im- 
portant problem. I am lucky to have had experience 
in searching for water in many countries—Central 
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Africa, Burma, Pakistan and elsewhere. My Malayan 
mission was the second on which I have served for the 
United Nations. It came after three years spent in 
helping the authorities of Pakistan to discover new 
water resources for the capital city of Karachi. 


It would be far too costly and time-wasting to look 
for water in these outlying parts of Malaya by drilling 
holes here and there in the hope that they would strike 
water. Something more scientific is required, and the 
search has been guided by our knowledge of the geo- 
logical history of this part of the world. 


Millions of years ago rivers were flowing through 
Malaya to the ocean, exactly as they do now, but not 
in the same beds. Like today’s rivers, they carved chan- 
nels and valleys through the rocks and mountains of 
that distant age, long before men appeared on our 
planet. In the course of time, the Malayan peninsula 
rose and fell slowly several times, within a range of 
hundreds of feet. In this movement, some of the rivers 
became completely submerged. Their valleys and beds 
were buried under from 200 to 500 feet of earth. Be- 
low one’s feet, these river valleys still exist, and 
the ancient rivers are still flowing through them far 
beneath the surface. There are no obvious signs of their 
presence in the surrounding dry landscape but, by a 
study of various geological features and in conjunction 
with the very capable Geological Department of Malaya, 
I have been able to locate them. My conclusions as to 
where these rivers could be found were checked and 
confirmed by geophysical means at the Overseas Geo- 
logical Survey in London. 


Need for Precision 


These buried rivers are never more than a few hun- 
dred yards wide, so that a boring must be made with 
great precision if it is to strike down between the under- 
ground banks. Together with a drilling engineer, 
Douglas Hoad of the United Kingdom, also sent to 
Malaya by the United Nations, I went ahead with the 
borings. In 1957 in North Perlis, we struck what is 
believed to be the first semi-artesian rock water in 
Malaya. Two boring holes encountered an underground 
river, the yield of which will be more than three million 
gallons of water per day. This water is pure and crystal- 
line and does not need to be filtered as ordinary surface 
water does. The discovery of such a buried river will 
add a permanent asset to the country. It will take time 
to develop this asset fully, but we can now say with 
confidence that Perlis has a guaranteed supply of pure 
water for all its needs. 

There have also been encouraging developments in 
Kedah, where the small town of Langgar had lacked 
water from time immemorial. Such fresh water as there 
was had to be brought to the town by truck and sold. 
This will no longer be necessary. We have discovered 
water under the centre of the town in such quantities 
that three pumps actually broke down under the pres- 
sure—and the well is not yet complete. In South Kedah, 
to the north of Sungei Patani, another major water 
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The author (left) and Engineer Hoad (right) at the 
first borehole which produced artesian water in Perlis. 


zone was discovered at a great depth. This proved to 
be one of the purest sources of water I have ever en- 
countered in my geological work. Its hardness is zero, 
which is absolutely exceptional. 

Buried rivers are not the only source of water which 
we are tapping. Another, which may also yield abundant 
supplies, is to be found in the rock fissures deep inside 
the earth which have been caused by earthquakes and 
other subterranean movements. Both buried rivers and 
rock fissures show that underground water may provide 
an immediate means for supplying villages and medium- 


Buddhist monks living in caves in Perlis. 





sized towns which cannot afford to build costly dams 
or to lay long pipelines. Langgar would be an example. 
To bring water to the town would mean laying five 
miles of pipeline at a cost of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. On the other hand, a well and pump to tap 
underground water could be made for only a few 
thousand dollars. Moreover, this underground water 
will not call for any expensive filtration plants. Ex- 
ploration for underground water in the case of small 
towns usually lasts only for ten to twenty days, al- 
though in the case of large cities it will take longer, 
and deeper borings will be needed to produce an ade- 
quate supply. 

The memory of what happened at Karachi is always 
in my mind. This city of two million inhabitants lies 
in a desert surrounded by denuded, yellow hills. Water 
is brought in by pipeline from more than thirty miles 
away. In 1954 the water situation became acute and 
people were actually fighting near the openings of the 
pipeline. When the Pakistan authorities asked for me 
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to come to Karachi as a United Nations expert, my 
guiding idea was to try to find how the water from the 
mountains of Baluchistan was escaping underground to 
the Arabian Sea. The same methods which I am now 
using in Malaya helped us to find underground streams 
in Pakistan and these hidden streams now provide 
Karachi every day with about ten per cent of its drink- 
ing water. 

My surroundings here in the remote villages of 
Malaya are very unlike what I came to know as a 
United Nations expert in the teeming streets and bazaars 
of Karachi. Here, I am travelling in regions where the 
tourist hardly ever penetrates and I am living among 
villagers who have probably never heard of Karachi 
and its need for water. Yet their lack of the same 
necessary element in human happiness constantly re- 
minds me of what I saw in Pakistan. Water is, indeed, 
one of the few common factors in human life, and 
helping to find it is a privilege which brings very rare 
satisfactions. 


THE SPICE ISLANDS 


By JOSEPH E. STEPANEK 


Industrial Engineer 


A technical assistance mission offers the expert many 
problems, both professional and personal, but it has 
many countervailing attractions. One of these is the 
chance which some of the United Nations assignments 
give to visit places seldom seen by the tourist. You 
leave your familiar surroundings, your home, your way 
of life, and you find yourself applying your experience 
to help people of whom you may scarcely have heard 
but whom you soon add to your private treasury of 
friends. Often a surprise is in store for you among them. 
In some unlikely place you may find evidence that new 
ideas are changing the structure of life and occasionally 
you can trace back these new ideas to an enterprise on 
which you have seen your United Nations colleagues at 
work or on which you may even have worked yourself. 

This happened to me on one remote Indonesian 
island. My base of operations had been Djakarta, where 
the United Nations sent me in 1952 to work with Indo- 
nesia’s planners on that country’s industrial develop- 
ment. In Djakarta, one constantly hears tales of the 
many fascinating islands which make up the new repub- 
lic. There are three thousand of these islands, inhabited 
by people of various races and faiths, without counting 
innumerable coral atolls and rocks. These islands are 
scattered across a width of sea nearly equal to that of 
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the Atlantic. Before Indonesia can develop her vast, un- 
tapped resources, improved transport must be intro- 
duced and industrial development must take place on 
a large scale. 

In 1953 some of the experts helping the Indonesian 
authorities were invited to visit the Spice Islands, or 
Moluccas, to see how the Industrial Development In- 
stitute, which was being developed in Java, could be 
used in this remote region. I remembered something of 
what I had read about the history of those fabled is- 
lands, but while preparations for the trip were being 
made, I took the opportunity to read up a little more. 
I learned that as early as the Han dynasty in China, 
which was contemporary with the Roman emperors, 
Chinese junks had sailed to trade silk and porcelain for 
the spices of the Moluccas. Later, Arab traders arrived 
from the west in search of the same articles of trade. 
In this way, the cloves, nutmeg and pepper of the islands 
became coveted items on the tables of well-to-do citizens 
of Baghdad and Cairo and later of Venice and medieval 
Europe. The first Europeans to reach the Islands were 
the Portuguese, who arrived at Ambon in 1512. A rival- 
ry then began between the Portuguese and the Span- 
iards, but soon Dutch traders were turning this rivalry 
to their own advantage and by 1605 they were able to 
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take possession of Ambon and the neighboring islands. 
Within a few years, the Dutch had established flourish- 
ing plantations there, but the English and French suc- 
ceeded in breaking Ambon’s spice monopoly by their 
plantations in other parts of Asia. As a result, the Spice 
Islands reverted to almost the same conditions as before 
the Chinese traders of the Han dynasty cast anchor off 
those lovely beaches. 

Much of my reading was fresh in my mind as we 
boarded the plane which took us from Djakarta to 
Surabaja. From there a second plane carried us to Ma- 
cassar, on the southern tip of the island of Celebes. 
Once a week a cargo and passenger plane makes the 
lonely flight onward from Celebes to the eastern islands. 
Across one long green petal of the orchid-shaped Cele- 
bes flies the plane, its shadow dipping and leaping from 
one jungle-clad hillside to the next. Then out across the 
Banda Sea... 


From the air the island of Ambon looks like a pair 
of very green nutcrackers lying on a deep-blue table- 
cloth. To reach land, we had to take a boat trip across 
the sparkling waters of the bay, but this was no mere 
excursion and we were soon actively at work. The 
Governor was briefing us on problems of industrial 
development in Ambon. We learned that a million peo- 
ple live in the Moluccas, scattered over a hundred dif- 
ferent islands. With no plane flights to any of them 
except Ambon and few steamers anywhere, much of 
the trade still has to be carried on by sailing vessels. 
Except for a few individuals, the inhabitants of the 
Spice Islands are isolated from the world at large and 
even, to a great extent, from one another. 

As I saw for myself, plans for the economic develop- 
ment of the area are strictly practical and will bring 
great changes. These plans aim both at providing var- 
ious goods and articles needed by the islanders them- 
selves and at producing commodities for an export 
trade. There was much talk of the need for more ade- 


quate shipping to carry Moluccan goods into world 
trade channels. In view of what I had read about the 
history of the Spice Islands, I was interested to learn 
that the industries suggested for development by the 
Governor were the very ones which existed there two 
thousand years ago before the spice trade came to 
dominate the economy of the islands. Thus, top priority 
was being given to the development of the fishing in- 
dustry. In particular, the local tunny, both frozen and 
canned, would find a ready market in Java. The supply 
of tunny around Ambon is limited only by the size of 
the Moluccan fishing fleet, by that of the processing 
plant available and by that of the cargo boats which 
link Ambon with markets lying to the west. 


To Lessen Isolation 


The Governor told us that he was anxious to improve 
living standards in the islands through better housing 
and he asked us for help in the production of building 
materials. Tropical timber of many kinds grows abun- 
dantly in the Spice Islands, but there was not even a 
small, modern sawmill to handle it. The islands have 
plenty of clays and fuel to build up a flourishing brick 
and tile industry and pilot plants were already at work. 
In each case, some fresh element from outside was 
needed to develop such industries. It might be the ap- 
plication of mechanical, instead of manual, power or 
perhaps a change of equipment or new technical train- 
ing. Whatever it was, our advice would help to break 
down the technological isolation of the Spice Islanders 
from the rest of the world. 

Because of poor transport, plans had been made to 
limit our travel to Ambon island itself. However, the 
Governor was insistent that we view a project of which 
he obviously was quite proud—a pottery factory on the 
island of Saparua. To be sure that no time was lost, 
orders were given to ready the government steamer and 
within a few hours we were on our way to an island that 
for centuries had been the goal of spice traders. 


Indonesian women cracking open nutmeg kernels, which produce 
two spices, nutmeg and mace. At right, a Javanese mace seller. 
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The boat, after leaving Ambon harbor, headed east 
past the sister island of Haruku. As we neared Saparua, 
a series of whistle blasts attracted two outrigger canoes, 
which carried the party through the surf to the village 
of Haria. Turning out to greet the travellers, the island- 
ers, in the friendly fashion of all Indonesians, insisted 
that we go on an inspection trip. Canoes of hollowed 
logs were drawn up in line on the beach, with bamboo 
outriggers on each side. They were much more rugged 
than the single-outrigger craft built far to the west on 
Bali. Here they were used in fishing and for travel to 
quite distant islands. Surrounding the village were ma- 
jestic coconut palms providing edible oil and copra for 
export. The squat sago, also growing wild, had only to 
be split open to provide a nutritious starch, taking the 
place of rice. The one obvious recent change in the 
island culture was the use of printed cottons imported 
from Java, rather than the traditional tapa cloth, al- 
though an inspection of the one village store showed 
that other new consumer goods were also finding a 
market, such as shoes, flashlights and milk powder. 

The visit was cut short by the arrival of the mag- 
istrate’s jeep to carry us across the island, through once 
prosperous clove plantations, to the administrative office 
in Saparua City. Over ceremonial coffee, the magistrate 
added to the historical notes given us by the Governor 
in Ambon. The ruins of a fortified structure erected by 
the Portuguese Governor in the early sixteenth century 
were pointed out across the square. Nearby was a small 
stone church, also the work of the Portuguese, kept in 
repair during more than three centuries of Dutch rule. 


Village pottery manufacturing. 


The objective of the trip, however, was still ahead. 
Gathering together the entire staff of the magistrate, we 
started out to pay an official visit to the village of Ouw, 
where we were to see the most radical change in the 
island’s economy since the Portuguese arrived in 1512. 

A small but very modern pottery kiln was just going 
into production. It was the property of 281 villagers 
who, through a cooperative, had contributed the equiv- 
alent of four U.S. dollars each. In addition, the coopera- 
tive had obtained a bank loan equal to $2,000. With 
the aid of modern pottery wheels, the Saparuans had 
just started to produce excellent glazed ware. All this 
was the result of a visit the previous year by a govern- 
ment official from Ambon, who saw the villagers turn- 
ing out unglazed household ware without the use of the 
wheel or of a kiln. Crude and unsatisfactory as the 
product was, it had no competitors and was therefore 
sold throughout the Moluccas, transported by slow sail- 
ing vessels that carry only a few hundred pounds’ weight 
of pottery. 


Clay Passes Test 


Ceramics manufacture is fundamental to industrial 
development and to many of the amenities and essen- 
tials of industrial civilization. To take only one exam- 
ple, our modern sanitation and health services are very 
largely dependent on glazed pottery. A use of better 
quality ware in the home is always a sign of improving 
living standards, and it tends to stimulate the demand 
for other improvements. To further the ceramics indus- 
try is thus an important means of promoting economic 
and social development. 

As a first step, the visiting Ambon official sent a 
sample of Saparua clay to the Ceramics Institute at 
Bandung in Java. I myself knew this Institute well and 
had seen the work done there by United Nations experts 
as part of Indonesia’s economic development program, 
but had not expected its effects to catch up with me on 
this distant island. 

When the clay sample had been pronounced ade- 
quate for making good quality porcelain, the Indonesian 
Government nominated a young Saparuan, who had 
attended high school at Ambon, to go to the Ceramics 
Institute for training. As soon as he returned to Sapa- 
rua, this young man started the ceramics cooperative 
and revolutionized the industry of his native island. 

I saw enough to convince myself that this process is 
likely to be repeated in the Moluccas for other indus- 
tries than ceramics. Perhaps the chief lesson which I 
learned in the Spice Islands was that remoteness is more 
a mental than a geographical concept. When a com- 
munity is complacent enough to be satisfied with its 
work and methods, to regard itself as the norm and 
standard, it has perhaps achieved the ultimate in re- 
moteness, wherever its home may be. On the other 
hand, when a group feels out of the main stream of 
development and in danger of being left behind, even 
if it is far from the centres of population, it has taken 
the most important step of all toward casting away that 
label of “remoteness” and all that it implies. 
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Judge Jose Gustavo Guerrero 


oe were paid to His Excellency Judge José 
Gustavo Guerrero of El Salvador the last week of 
October in the Legal Committee of the General Assem- 
bly. Judge Guerrero, long-time member of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, died at Nice, France, on 
October 26. He was eighty-two. 

Announcing Judge Guerrero’s death, the Committee 
Chairman, Jorge Castafteda, of Mexico, declared that 
the eminent jurist’s long and distinguished career would 
leave a lasting mark on legal procedures. Judge Guer- 
rero also served the United Nations as Chairman of the 
ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of War, set up in 1951. 

Mr. Guerrero, who had been a judge of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice from 1931 to 1946, was 
elected a member of the International Court of Justice 
at the first election on February 6, 1946, to a term 
of office expiring on February 5, 1955. He was re- 
elected in 1954 for a further term of nine years, which 
would have run to February 5, 1964. He had been 
Vice-President (1931-1936) and President (1937- 
1946) of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and President (1946-1949) and subsequently Vice- 
President (1949-1955) of the International Court of 
Justice. 

José Gustavo Guerrero was born at San Salvador on 
June 26, 1876. He became Doctor of Laws of the Fac- 
ulties of Salvador and Guatemala in 1898. He entered 
the diplomatic service in 1902 and was Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Italy, then to Spain, to France and to the 
Vatican. He had also served in the capacities of Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, Minister of Justice and Min- 
ister of Public Education of El Salvador and had 
represented his country at numerous international con- 
ferences. At the Sixth Pan-American Conference, held 
at Havana in 1948, he presided over the Commission 
for Public International Law. 


For Prisoners of War 


The ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of War, of which 
Judge Guerrero was chairman, worked quietly and pains- 
takingly to solve the fate of victims of devastation, dis- 
location and ideological upheaval brought about by 
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A Long International Career 


The late Judge José Gustavo Guerrero 


World War II. In its most recent report to the Assembly 
on September 19, 1957, the Commission listed 33,778 
Japanese, 31,623 Germans, 69 Italians, 120 Austrians, 
27 Yugoslavs and 286 Spaniards repatriated as a result 
of its efforts. In addition, the Commission also reported 
appreciable progress in clarifying the fate of thousands 
of missing persons who either died in captivity or de- 
cided to resettle away from their homeland. 

Judge Guerrero was head of the delegation of El 
Salvador to the first Assembly of the League of Nations 
and to subsequent Assemblies and took an active part 
in the work of the League of Nations. 

In 1946 he headed the Salvadorean delegation at the 
first part of the first session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations and was Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Immunities. 
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Five Trust Territorves Nearing Charter’s € soal 


Independence Foreshadowed ‘for French Cameroons 


» just over a year’s time the trust territory of the 
Cameroons under French administration is expected 


to join the growing ranks of newly independent African 
states. In accordance with the wishes of the Cameroon- 
ian people, France, as the administering authority, has 
agreed that the territory—the second largest under the 
rrusteeship System—will become fully independent by 
January 1, 1960. 

In disclosing this development to the General Assem- 
bly’s Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee on October 28, 
Jacques Koscziusko-Morizet, of France, read an official 
statement from his Government and gave details of 
recent negotiations between France and the Prime 
Minister of the Cameroons, Ahmadou Ahidjo. The 
latter had visited Paris during September and had held 
talks with officials of the French Overseas Ministry 
in an atmosphere “of friendship and complete under- 
Decisions reached at the talks could not, 


standing.” 























however, be transmitted to the United Nations until 
they had been approved and sanctioned by the 
Cameroonian people and Assembly. 

The announcement of the approach of another trust 
territory toward the Charter’s goal of self-government 
or independence has indicated that by 1960 five of the 
ten United Nations trust territories will have attained 
independence. (See map on page 32.) 

Only two weeks earlier the French representative 
had informed the Fourth Committee of agreements 
reached between his Government and that of Togoland 
for the full independence of Togoland in 1960 and for 
the termination of trusteeship in that West African 
territory. 

Like Togoland, the Cameroons was a German colony 
until the end of the First World War. At that time both 
territories were split into British and French mandates 
under League of Nations authority. The mandates 





Ahmadou Ahidjo, Prime 
Minister of the Government 
of the Cameroons, addressing 
the Assembly’s Fourth Com- 
mittee. Seated directly behind 
Mr. Ahidjo is Mr. Koscziu- 
sko-Morizet, representative 
of France. 






Opposite: Witold Rodzinski, 
of Poland, Vice-Chairman of 
the Fourth Committee (left); 
Dragoslav Protitch, Under- 
Secretary for the Department 
of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories; and Frederick 
H. Boland, of Ireland, Chair- 
man of the Committee (right). 
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lapsed after the Second World War when both the two 
Togolands and the two Cameroons became trust terri- 
tories under the United Nations. 

Mr. Koszciusko-Morizet told the Fourth Committee 
that although full accord had been reached on the 
independence of the Cameroons between the Govern- 
ment of France and the Government of the Cameroons, 
France had, as a matter of courtesy, delayed making 
the announcement until the Cameroonian Government 
had had an opportunity to report to the Cameroonian 
Legislative Assembly on the negotiations. 

Following the adoption on October 24 by the 
Cameroonian Legislative Assembly of a resolution 
affirming the will of the population for independence 
on January 1, 1960, that Assembly invited the 
Cameroonian Government to request France to present 
to the current session of the United Nations General 
Assembly a request for the termination of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement simultaneously with the attainment of 
independence. France was accordingly proposing, in 
full accord with the Assembly and Government of the 
Cameroons, that the Trusteeship Agreement be termi- 
nated on the day the territory attains full independence 
after a consultation of the wishes of the population 
conducted under the supervision of the United Nations. 

Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet then cited a declaration 
made by the Government of France. This affirmed 
France’s desire that trusteeship should be ended through 
the accession of the Cameroons “to complete independ- 
ence after consultation of the Cameroons population.” 
France proposed that the current General Assembly 
might decide on the principle under which such a 
consultation should be carried out, leaving the practical 
arrangements to be worked out by the Trusteeship 
Council, and taking into account the report of the 
United Nations visiting mission now in West Africa. 

This visiting mission, which left New York on 
October 18, was due to tour the French Cameroons 
during November and is expected to report to the Trus- 
teeship Council with its findings early next year. 

The representatives of France also read out the text 
of the resolution adopted on October 24 last by the 
Legislative Assembly of the Cameroons which, he 
recalled, had been elected by universal suffrage. Among 
other matters the resolution reaffirmed the attachment 
to the principle of the reunification of the two Came- 
roons (now administered separately by France and the 


United Kingdom as two trust territories), and urged 
that all necessary steps be taken “to ensure that the 
peoples concerned may,-in complete freedom, express 
their will concerning such reunification before January 
1, 1960.” 

Tribute to France 

The resolution of the Cameroons Assembly paid 
tribute to the work accomplished by France in the 
Cameroons and renewed a previously expressed wish 
that an independent and sovereign Cameroons “should 
participate in a free and amicable association with 
France in the interests of the two countries.” 

Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet, after reading his Govern- 
ment’s statement, informed the Fourth Committee that 
the Prime Minister of the Cameroons, Mr. Ahidjo, 
would be arriving in New York shortly and would 
attend the General Assembly meetings. 

Finally, the representative of France stated that it 
was not without pride that he had outlined the final 
measures which would crown France’s work in the 
Cameroons. Evincing France’s satisfaction over the 
happy conclusion of its mission of emancipation and 
generosity in the Cameroons, Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet 
declared: “It has led the colonial subjects of yesteryear 
to liberty and equality, and they have answered it with 
that great outpouring of faith, friendship and fraternity, 
which is one of the finest traits of the African. Today, 
the Cameroons, together with France, is turning a new 
page in its history. We are sure that the United Nations 
will come into its own with this act inspired by our 
common ideals.” 

| Subsequently the Fourth Committee, in considering 
the annual report of the Trusteeship Council, discussed 
the future of both the French and the British Came- 
roons. Petitioners from the French Cameroons were 
given oral hearings. At the time the REVIEW went to 
press, this debate was continuing. | 


Land and People 

The French Cameroons covers an area of 166,800 
square miles—slightly smaller than Sweden. Flanked on 
the west by the British-administered Cameroons and 
Nigeria, and on the east by French Equatorial Africa, 
the territory stretches upwards from Africa’s “big bulge,” 
the Gulf of Guinea, to the shores of Lake Chad. 

It is a land of striking contrasts. In the south, on the 
swampy coastal plains, there are modern hydroelectric 
plants and harbors, built to serve industrial towns and 
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The people of this little-known African land, some- 
times described as the “racial crossroads of Africa,” 
change as constantly as the scenery, for the population 
of 3,157,000 is composed of more than 140 different 
ethnic groups. They include the Bantus, largely farmers 
and traders; the Kirdi and the Foulbes, stockbreeders of 
Hamitic and Sudanese origin; and further west, in the 
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cool mountainous region, the industrious Bamilekes, 
whose population density in some parts reaches from 
200 to 300 per square mile. The population includes 
about 1,700,000 Christians and just over 500,000 
Moslems. There are also about 20,000 pygmies. 


Political Reforms 


Political reforms instituted during 1957 by the 
administering authority accelerated the tempo of evolu- 
tion in the territory. The election by universal suffrage 
of a Legislative Assembly was followed by the promul- 
gation of a new statute. A Cameroonian Government 
was established, endowed with most of the powers of 
internal administration. By May 1957, most of the 
internal administrative powers were in the hands of the 
Cameroonians. In October 1957, the first bills were en- 
acted; the Cameroonian flag, a green, red and yellow 
emblem, a national anthem and a motto were estab- 
lished. By December of last year the Cameroonian As- 
sembly had adopted its first budget. 

These and other measures were outlined to the 
Trusteeship Council at its twenty-first session last 
March. The Council at that time, praising both the 
administering authority and the Cameroons Govern- 
ment for the general progress achieved, also com- 
mended the territorial institutions for the able manner 
in which they had exercised the considerable powers 
granted to them. 


Violence Deplored 


At the same time the Council, at its twenty-first 
session, deplored the continued recourse to violence in 
certain parts of the territory by a segment of the 
population, and appealed to the persons concerned to 
cooperate with the remainder of the population in 


Members of the United Nations Visiting Mission to the 
Cameroons: (left to right) W. G. Thorp, of New Zea- 
land; Rikhi Jaipal, of India; Benjamin Gerig, of the 
United States, Chairman; and Georges Salomon, of Haiti. 





promoting normal political life. Noting with interest 
that an amnesty law had recently been promulgated, 
the Council hoped that an appeal for harmony which 
had been made by a new Prime Minister (who had 
been invested following a ministerial crisis in February 
1958), as well as a liberal application of the law, 
would contribute to a substantial improvement in the 
situation. 


Four Other Territories Near Autonomy 


The developments in the French Cameroons reflect 
the steady evolution of the United Nations trust terri- 
tories toward the Charter’s goal of self-government or 
independence, a process which began with the termina- 
tion of trusteeship for British Togoland. It may be 
recalled that this West African trust territory was 
formally joined with the Gold Coast on the latter's 
emergence as the independent state of Ghana, following 
a United Nations-supervised plebescite to determine the 
wishes of the people of Togoland. (See the REVIEW 
Vol. 3, No. 10, April 1957). 

At the present time four other trust areas, in addition 
to the French Cameroons, are approaching full auton- 
omy. These are: the British-administered Cameroons; 
Somaliland under Italian administration; French Togo- 
land; and Western Samoa under New Zealand adminis- 
tration 

The British Cameroons, which has been administered 
as an integral part of Nigeria, is expected to be granted 
the status of full autonomy within the Federation of 
Nigeria when the latter becomes independent in October 
1960. The United Kingdom has announced its intention 
of giving the people of the British Cameroons a chance 
of freely expressing their wishes as to their own future. 
At the United Kingdom’s suggestion—made last March 
to the Trusteeship Council—the visiting mission sent to 
the territory by the Council on October 18 last has the 
task of evaluating the present situation there and will 
report on what methods of consultation should be 
adopted when the appropriate time arrives for the 
people of the territory to express their wishes. 

In East Africa, J/talian-administered Somaliland, 
which in accordance with the Trusteeship Agreement 
is to become an independent sovereign state by Decem- 
ber 1960, is nearing the stage where it will consider the 
adoption of a constitution for the future independent 
State. 


AIssembly Action on Togoland 


With regard to French Togoland, the administering 
authority has already announced that 1960 has been 
set as the date for the territory’s independence and the 
simultaneous termination of the Trusteeship Agreement. 

lhe General Assembly, on November 14, unanimous- 
ly endorsed the Fourth Committee’s recommendation 
on Togoland’s forthcoming independence. The Assem- 
bly noted that the French and Togolese Governments 
had decided by mutual agreement that Togoland should 
attain independence in 1960, in accordance with the 
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wishes of the Chamber of Deputies of Togoland. The 
Assembly congratulated France and the authorities and 
people of Togoland on their achievements which en- 
abled the basic objectives of the Trusteeship System to 
be attained. The Assembly also expressed “high appre- 
ciation” of the work of the United Nations Commission- 
er and his staff, in connection with the supervision of 
the elections held in Togoland last April. 

Across the world, in the Pacific, the New Zealand 
Government has announced that Western Samoa will 
become self-governing in 1960 and that termination of 
trusteeship for that South Seas territory should be 
envisaged. At New Zealand’s suggestion, the Trustee- 
ship Council decided to send a separate visiting mission 
to the territory in 1959, with special terms of reference 
to study the situation and examine issues relative to the 
termination of trusteeship. 


Land of Contrasts 


The old and the new are mirrored in these everyday scenes in 
the French Cameroons. A new market flanks the modern port 
of Douala (top left); Diamare horsemen at a tribal ceremony 
(top right). Woman and child of the Youlbé tribe and (right 
centre) children at school in Yaoundé. Bottom: Cargo plane 


takes on bales of cotton at Kaélé, Northern Cameroons. 


The remaining five trust territories—two in Africa 
and three in the Pacific region—have also made sub- 
stantial progress in recent years and are gradually 
moving toward the aims set out in Article 76 of the 
Charter. This was noted by Alfred Claeys Bouuaert, of 
Belgium, President of the Trusteeship Council, in 
presenting the Council’s annual report to the Assembly’s 
Fourth Committee on October 24. Mr. Claeys Bouuaert 
outlined the Council’s work during its twenty-first and 
twenty-second sessions this year. He pointed to the 
harmonious way in which members of the Council had 
worked together, despite certain differences of opinion 
on how the aims envisaged should be achieved. The 
progress made in all the trust territories was, he thought, 
proof of the efficacy of the International Trusteeship 
System. 

The Fourth Committee then began a general debate 
on the annual report of the Trusteeship Council. 
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Three Assemb ly Decisions 


te of the resolutions unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly’s 
Second (Economic and _ Financial) 
Committee and later approved by the 
General Assembly begins this way: 
“Considering that the essential purpose 
of international aid, and in particular 
of technical assistance, should be that 
of enabling countries in the process of 
economic development to be in a 
position, as soon as possible, to carry 
on their development themselves . . 
This theme was recurrent in the 
speeches of many delegates during dis- 
cussions in the Committee on all 
United Nations technical 
assistance. The Committee adopted 
resolutions in three major fields: on 
public administration (with special 
reference to a proposal for an inter- 
national administrative service), on 
the United Nations technical assist- 
programs and on the Special 
All later gained acceptance in a 


plenary session 


phases of 


ance 
Fund 


on 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


sa — 


Nizara, a former ghost town in Kurdistan, Iraq, rid 
of malaria, increased its rice harvest by one third. 


A Program nm Public Administration 


resolution on_ public 
takes note of results 
already achieved in various United 
Nations programs. It authorizes the 
Secretary-General to supplement these 
assisting governments 
which request it to secure on a tem- 
porary basis the service of well-quali- 
fied persons to perform duties of an 
operational character. 
The aim of this give 
immediate help by improving adminis- 
trative practices and to train nationals 


Briefly, the 
administration 


programs by 


executive ofr 


service is to 
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to assume as early as possible the 
responsibilities temporarily assigned to 
the international experts. The govern- 
ment requesting the aid will contribute 
to the cost. It will be up to the 
Secretary-General to negotiate the 
agreements defining the relationship 
between the experts and the countries 
in which they work. When requests 
fall within the category of a special- 
ized agency, the will be con- 
before taken. The 


assistance provided in public adminis- 


agency 


sulted action is 


tration through this service will be on 
a modest scale and on an experimental 
basis with no increase in United Na- 
tions administrative costs. 

The Economic and Social Council 
last summer had recommended that 
substantially such a _ procedure be 
undertaken by the Secretary-General. 

Commenting on the proposal, Dr 
Hugh Keenleyside, Director-General 
of the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, explained to the Committee 


that this special form of assistance 
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would be provided only on receipt of 
a direct and specific request from a 
government. The proposed service 
could not be handled satisfactorily as 
part of the expanded program, Dr. 
Keenleyside said, since the appointees 
would be operators, not advisers. 
Under the expanded program, the 
official is primarily responsible to the 
organization which makes his services 
available and reports either directly or 


through that organization to the gov- 
ernment of the country to which he 


has been assigned. Under the new 
plan, the experts would be responsible 
solely to and would be directly under 
the exclusive direction of the govern- 
ment requesting their services. If 
twenty or thirty experts were recruited 
in an experimental period, Dr. Keen- 
leyside predicted that the cost would 
be around $200,000 to $250,000. At 
the end of the period there would be 
sufficient data on which to assess the 
value of the scheme. 


Past Experience 


In a memorandum on the establish- 
ment of this service, prepared by Mr. 
Hammarskjold for presentation to 
the Committee, the Secretary-General 
pointed out that the importance of 
public administration as a basic ele- 
ment in the effort of governments to 
accelerate economic and social prog- 
ress has been repeatedly and increas- 
ingly emphasized in recent sessions of 
the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly. It has been 
illustrated by the steady rise in the 
number of requests for technical 
assistance in this field received by the 
United Nations. 

In most cases, requests for aid in 
public administration have been met 
by providing fellowships, establishing 
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Two Laotian students 
of map-making 
techniques, necessary 
for development in 
their sparsely 
populated country 
now building roads, 
railways and 
airstrips. 


training centres or appointing experts 
to assist governments in an advisory 
capacity. In the early years of the 
United Nations technical 
programs only a few requests were 
received for experts as specialists to 
undertake operational, administrative 
or executive duties. In the last two or 
three years, however, there has been 
an increasing tendency for govern- 
ments to ask for aid in the actual 
operation of their administrative ma- 
chinery, the memorandum said. 
Commenting on this situation as 
long ago as May 1956, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold had noted that one of the main 
areas in which training and experience 


assistance 


are conspicuously lacking in many 
countries is that of administration. 
Especially those countries which have 
recently emerged from a period of 
foreign rule find their economic and 
social development plans hampered by 
the lack of an independent administra- 
tive tradition and of a social structure 
within which it is easy to build a class 
of national administrators. The capa- 
city of a country to use its own re- 
sources or to absorb economic assist- 
ance from outside is, in fact, largely 
determined by the strength and ef- 
ficiency of its administrative arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s proposal en- 
visages the provision of experts who 
would not necessarily be limited to 
posts in the public administration as 
such. They would be made available, 
when governments ask for them, to 
serve aS managers or executives or in 
more junior positions throughout the 
entire range of public services, partic- 
ularly those concerned with economic 
and social development. They would 
work in the same way as national pub- 
lic servants in the employ of the 
governments, rather than as advisers. 
These executives, although made avail- 
able through the United Nations, 
would be solely responsible to the 
governments to which they were 
assigned. They would not report to or 
take instructions from the United 
Nations. They would, however, be 
serving the cause of the United Na- 
tions and would have to accept the 
rigorous standards of conduct and 
competence required of international 
civil servants. They would have to 
possess an adequate understanding of 


A training centre for rehabilitation of the blind, set up by the United Nations 
outside Cairo in early 1953, is now operated without aid entirely by United Arab 
Republicans. It has the first Braille library in the Middle East. 





The fundamental education program in Liberia starts with country- 


wide instruction in the basic needs 


the principles of the United Nations 
and they would feel that they could 
draw upon its wide resources in the 
discharge of their duties. 

The operational experts would re- 
ceive in total emoluments approxi- 
mately the same remuneration as inter- 
national officials of comparable stand- 
ing in the area, including international 
travel costs. Of this amount, the gov- 
ernment requesting their services 
would be expected to contribute at 
least the equivalent of the salary of 
national officials of comparable rank. 
The government would also be asked 
to help in making arrangements for 
housing, local transportation and medi- 


of a developing people. 


cal and hospital expenses. The United 
Nations would supplement _ these 
emoluments so as to bring the total 
paid to the expert up to the level of 
other international officials doing 
similar work. Other conditions of serv- 
ice, such as leave rights, education 
grants and superannuation payments, 
should be based, as far as possible, 
on those applying to staff members of 
the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. 

At the Council’s request, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold sent his proposals to mem- 
ber governments and to the specialized 
agencies for comment. In his report 
to the Council last summer, Mr. Ham- 


marskjold, summarizing the replies, 
said that they clearly indicated that 
among more than sixty governments 
there was almost unanimous support 
for the principle. Some sixteen govern- 
ments voluntarily indicated their inten- 
tion of requesting assistance of this 
kind, though the letter did not ask 
for this. 

In the Committee, delegates general- 
ly welcomed the plan. Some argu- 
ments in favor of it: the science of 
public administration has greatly pro- 
gressed in recent years and could 
make a substantial contribution to 
carrying out development programs 
efficiently; the need is great and under- 
developed countries simply do not 
have the trained personnel; sixteen 
countries have already requested ex- 
perts under the plan. 

Opponents of the plan said that it 
would be inappropriate for foreign 
nationals to be entrusted with public 
executive authority; the existing Uni- 
ted Nations technical assistance pro- 
grams already offer the kind of serv- 
ices envisaged; there is always danger 
that the experts employed in such 
capacities will prove invaluable and 
new national personnel will not be 
trained for the jobs; and, a related 
argument, now that technical assist- 
ance is so clearly designed to permit 
countries to carry on their own de- 
velopment, it is unwise to change the 
emphasis. 

In the end the arguments for the 
proposal prevailed and the resolution 
passed by a vote of 62 to none, with 
13 abstentions. The Assembly ratified 
the suggestion by a vote of 62 to 
none, with 15 abstentions, 


The Regular and Expanded Prograns 


contributions to the 
United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical reached a 
record high in 1957 of nearly $31 mil- 
lion. Recipient governments provided 
an additional amount of $2.2 million 
in local cost payments. On their own 
account, governments incurred 
expenses more than double the size of 
the direct expenses of the expanded 
program 

This was the financial picture pre- 
sented to the Second Committee by 
David Owen, Executive Chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Board when 
the Committee (on October 20) began 
its annual review of the technical as- 


Voluntary 


Assistance new 


these 
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sistance program. It would be possible 
to say, Mr. Owen told the Committee, 
that the total amount applied to activi- 
ties connected with the expanded pro- 
gram by the United Nations agencies 
and the recipient governments was in 
excess of $100 million. 

Three recent developments in the 
technical field Mr. Owen 
described as of great significance. They 
are the creation of the Special Fund 
(see below), the establishment on an 
experimental basis of an international 
administrative service (see above) and 
the participation of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in the expand- 
ed program. 


assistance 


During 1957 the services of the ex- 
panded program reached 132 countries 
and territories in some form. Experts 
came from sixty-seven countries and 
fellows were sent to seventy-five coun- 
tries and territories for training. Equip- 
ment and supplies were purchased 
from more than fifty countries. The 
number of experts exceeded 2,500, or 
7 per cent more than ever before. 
Fellowships went to 2,061 persons, a 
slight drop from the preceding year. 
A little less than 10 per cent of the 
total program of $2.5 million was 
spent on equipment and supplies, Mr. 
Owen’s report revealed. 

In the distribution of technical as- 
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sistance between different regions, 
there was a notable increase in the 
proportion received by Africa, espe- 
cially the newly independent countries. 
In Asia and the Far East there was 
some increase in programs of newly 
independent countries. 

“It cannot be said, however, that the 
increased support given to recently in- 
dependent countries even approaches 
the needs of these countries for tech- 
nical assistance of the sort which the 
expanded program is providing else- 
where. Indeed, most of the shifts in 
the geographical distribution of effort 
which have been possible in the last 
two years have largely been accom- 
plished with the help of contingency 
allocations furnished by the Working 
Capital and Reserve Fund,” Mr. Owen 
declared. 

Some significant results: an expert 
in the Philippines succeeded in identi- 
fying the cause of widespread disease 
of coconut trees, an accomplishment 
which will undoubtedly result in con- 
siderable savings in one of the coun- 
try’s main industries. In Colombia, a 
training centre established under a 
Public Health Pilot Project Scheme 
trained more than sixty doctors, nurses 
and sanitary inspectors. 

A significant phase of the work of 
the expanded program is its contribu- 
tion to capital investment and to the 
promotion of domestic and foreign 
trade. International experts are helping 
Burma to establish textile mills and to 
rehabilitate mines, Ceylon to erect 
sugar factories, Indonesia to build 


coastal ships, Pakistan to construct a 
power grid and the Philippines to ex- 
pand steel mills and shipbuilding fa- 
cilities. 

The results of technical assistance 
are sometimes impossible to demon- 
strate effectively because they consist 
of negative advice. Vast sums can be 
saved by refraining from unwise ex- 
penditures. The work of the inter- 
national economic advisers serving in 
the program is highly appreciated by 
governments in this respect, as is their 
positive contribution to the develop- 
ment of economic policy, Mr. Owen 
pointed out. 

The picture for 1958 does not differ 
greatly from 1957, he said. Voluntary 
contributions have increased slightly 
in total, even though there has been 
an adjustment in the matching pro- 
vision attached to the largest contribu- 
tion. The number of contributors this 
year will reach eighty-five or possibly 
eighty-six. It is most significant that 
thirty-five contributions have been in- 
creased above the 1957 level, some of 
them substantially. Technical assist- 
ance actually “delivered,” as measured 
by financial obligations, probably will 
be a little higher than last year, per- 
haps reaching $32 million or $32.5 
million, Mr. Owen said. 


The Contingency Fund 


The five per cent contingency au- 
thorization is again proving to be ex- 
tremely helpful in providing a neces- 
sary element of flexibility in coping 
with unforeseen and urgent require- 


In Malaya, nurses, midwives, public health workers, social work- 


ers and hospital administrators are enrolled in a widespread 
training program to improve the general health of Malayans. 
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ments, Mr. Owen pointed out. A single 
example is that initial planning on the 
multipurpose Mekong River develop- 
ment has been carried forward by this 
means and has been an important con- 
tribution to a project which offers so 
much hope for Laos, Cambodia, Viet- 
Nam and Thailand. 

The Technical Assistance Board and 
the Technical Assistance Committee 
are studying the possibility of improv- 
ing the local cost system, particularly 
in the direction of rationalizing and 
simplifying the method of assessing 
and collecting local cost payments. A 
good deal of attention is also being 
given to the most appropriate method 
of meeting administration and opera- 
tion services costs of the program, 
Mr. Owen said. 


View of the Future 


Mr. Owen sees certain financial dif- 
ficulties in 1959. Considerable en- 
couragement can be drawn from the 
fact that seventy-six governments 
have made definite pledges and sev- 
eral others indicated that pledges 
would be forthcoming (see page 63). 
Fourteen governments announced that 
their contributions in 1959 would be 
higher than this year. Further adjust- 
ment in the matching provision of the 
largest contributor (the United States), 
however, leaves some doubt as to 
whether the total of contributions can 
be maintained at the 1958 level. In 
such a case, the plans which have been 
drawn up for 1959 will have to be 
curtailed to some extent, Mr. Owen 
predicted. 

Concluding his recitation of “facts 
and figures,” Mr. Owen praised the 
“many men and women from so many 
lands who serve this program and who 
make a living reality of the somewhat 
dry administrative and financial busi- 
ness which it is my duty to recount to 
you. 

“Professional skill and experience 
are essential ingredients in good tech- 
nical assistance, but they do not suffice. 
Imagination, adaptability, resourceful- 
ness and, above all, patience and a cer- 
tain humility in the face of the im- 
ponderables in human experience 
these are the qualities which make for 
success in this work. And it is surpris- 
ing how many of our experts display 
most if not all of these qualities in 
carrying out their difficult tasks. We 
should certainly salute them with re- 
spect and, above all, give them the sup- 
port which is necessary for the effec- 
tive conduct of their work,” Mr. Owen 
said. 

Hugh Keenleyside, Director-General 
of the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration, said that the problems and 
difficulties facing the regular program 
are in general the same problems and 
difficulties that face the United Na- 
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uons as a participant in the expanded 
program and in its efforts to meet gov- 
ernmental requests through the utili- 
zation of the funds provided by the 
Assembly for the regular program of 
technical assistance; but it shared also 
in the satisfaction with the favorable 
developments recorded within the last 
year 

The regular programs of the United 
Nations in_ technical 
amounting to about $2 million a year 

provide a valuable supplement and 
an effective complement to the ex- 
panded Mr. Keenleyside 
said. “Through the use of these funds 
we are able in the fields of public ad- 
ministration, social welfare and eco- 
nomic development, though to a lim- 
ited extent, to governments 
whose urgent needs cannot be met un- 
der the larger program.” 

Some examples he cited were in- 
service training at Headquarters for 
economists from Ethiopia, Italian So- 
maliland, Liberia and 
ance to Indonesia to develop a hous- 


ing institute; helping Nepal in a re- 


assistance 


program, 


assist 


Libya; assist- 


Earlier, on the Committee’s recom- 
mendation, the General Assembly ap- 
proved establishment of a Special 
Fund as an expansion of the existing 
technical assistance and development 
activities of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies in fields essen- 
tial to the integrated technical, eco- 
nomic and social development of un- 


derdeveloped areas. The vote was 77 


examination of its financial institu- 
tions. 

The Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration receives an average of more 
than two new requests from govern- 
ments every day in the year. Obviously 
it is impossible to meet more than a 
minute proportion of these requests, 
Mr. Keenleyside said. 

Following generally favorable dis- 
cussion, the Committee unanimously 
adopted five resolutions on the tech- 
nical assistance programs. One takes 
note with appreciation of the activities 
of the United Nations regular pro- 
grams of technical assistance. A sec- 
ond expresses the hope that the re- 
sources prospectively available to the 
expanded program will permit a mod- 
erately higher level of operations in 
1959. 

A third requests the Technical As- 
sistance Board to continue to consult 
participating countries where middle 
level training facilities are available as 
to the possibility of taking further ad- 
vantage, under the expanded program, 
of these facilities for training person- 


A Special Fund 


to none, with one abstention. Govern- 
ments have pledged $27 million, with 
the likelihood of more to come later as 
the Fund gets into operation. 

The decision is a compromise. A 
common thread running for several 
years through United Nations debates, 
on political, security and social ques- 
tions as well as on economic ones, has 
been the recognized need of primary 


Paraguayans are studyine atomic Structures with a scientist from 


UNESCO. Ceramic production in Indonesia (right) has undergone 


a change to more modern methods through technical assistance. 


nel of less developed countries. The 
aim of the resolution is to answer in 
an inexpensive way the urgent needs 
of the less developed countries by ar- 
ranging for middle level personnel, 
such as foremen and skilled workers, 
to be trained in the advanced coun- 
tries in ordinary technical schools and 
industrial enterprises rather than in 
universities. 

A fourth resolution calls for con- 
tinued international cooperation in the 
field of technical assistance by member 
governments in the United Nations 
technical assistance programs and in 
other multilateral and bilateral agree- 
ments and programs. Guiding princi- 
ples here are strengthening national 
economies and non-interference with 
the internal affairs of the countries 
concerned. 

The fifth resolution stresses the ad- 
vantages which governments could ob- 
tain by making wider use of the United 
Nations fellowship facilities. 

At a plenary meeting later the As- 
sembly also adopted all five of these 
resolutions unanimously. 


producing countries for deep capital 
investment on a deferred repayment 
basis. Since 1947, the Assembly has 
been considering a true capital devel- 
opment fund called a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED). Last year, as hopes 
for this fund went glimmering, the As- 
sembly decided to establish the Special 
Fund and named a Preparatory Com- 





mission to draw up administrative and 
operational details. The essential dif- 
ference between the two is that where 
SUNFED would itself provide cap- 
ital for development, the Special Fund 
will have as one of its main objectives 
facilitation of the inflow of develop- 
ment capital. Delegates pointed out 
that the Fund is a natural outgrowth 
of the United Nations’ experience in 
technical assistance and an extension 
of its activities in that field. SUNFED, 
delegates pointed out both last year 
and this, is not buried. The Assembly 
has called for a review of the proposal 
when circumstances warrant. 

The structure of the Special Fund, 
as adopted by the Assembly after de- 
bate in the Committee, is essentially 
that proposed by the Preparatory 
Committee. 

The Special Fund will concentrate 
on relatively large projects and avoid 
allocation of its resources over a great 
number of small projects. The basic 
fields of assistance will be resources, 
including the assessment of manpower; 
industry, including handicrafts and 
cottage industries; agriculture; trans- 
port and communications; building 
and housing; health; education; sta- 
tistics; and public administration. 

Due consideration will be given to 
the urgency of the needs of the re- 
questing countries and the projects un- 
dertaken should lead to early results 
and have the widest possible impact in 
advancing the economic, social and 
technical development of the countries 
concerned. 

To an eighteen-member Governing 
Council will be submitted projects and 
programs recommended by a United 
Nations staff headed by a Managing 
Director. In addition, there will be a 
Consultative Board composed of the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, the President of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the Executive Chair- 
man of the Technical 
Board. 

Contributions will be made in cur- 
rency readily usable by the Special 
Fund consistent with the need for effi- 
ciency and economy of the Special 
Fund’s operations or will be transfer- 
able to the greatest possible extent into 
readily usable currency. Governments 
are urged to make available as large a 
percentage as possible of their contri- 
butions in such currency or currencies 
as the Managing Director may indi- 
cate is required for the execution of 
the Special Fund’s program. The Man- 
aging Director should endeavor to 
make the fullest possible use of avail- 
able currencies. 

Participation in the Special Fund is 
open to all members of the United Na- 
tions and of the specialized agencies 
and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency 


Assistance 
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In the Committee several delegates 
deplored the failure of the United Na- 
tions to agree on ways and means of 
establishing SUNFED. But nearly all 
(seventy-three approved the Commit- 
tee report on which the Assembly 
resolution was based) agreed that the 
Special Fund can serve a_ useful 
purpose. 

In the Committee two draft resolu- 
tions were submitted, one sponsored by 
seventeen delegations, the other, 
eventually, by twenty-seven. Both 
drafts endorsed the main  recom- 
mendations of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee on administrative and op- 
erational machinery of the Special 
Fund. But one sought election of the 
Special Fund’s Governing Council by 
the General Assembly rather than by 


Great increases in 
electric generating 
capacity come from 
improved production 
methods and new 
construction like this 
machine hall in the 
Timgambato plant 

in Mexico. 


the Economic and Social Council and 
would have placed greater emphasis on 
the eventual review by the Assembly 
of the scope and future activities of 
the Special Fund. The other, with 
more sponsors, followed the recom- 
mendations of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee and the Council itself, which 
retained elective power in the Council 

Delegates favoring election by the 
Council asserted that the Council is 
the responsible organ of the United 
Nations for economic affairs; that the 
Council has been the main seat of dis- 
cussion on this matter over many 
years; that one third of the Council 
membership is renewed each year and 
ample opportunity is provided the un- 


derdeveloped countries to be elected 


to it and exercise their influence. 

Those who wanted the General As- 
sembly to elect the Governing Council 
said that the Council was not repre- 
sentative enough and that since the As- 
sembly is the main repository of elec- 
tive power in the United Nations, it 
should exercise that power; the Coun- 
cil, they said, would not suffer a loss 
of prestige merely because the base of 
the elections to this separate organ 
was widened. 

At the end of the debate in the 
Committee both resolutions were with- 
drawn and the Chairman prepared a 
single text embodying points common 
to both drafts. On the resolution as 
amended the Committee decided in 
favor of election by the Council by a 
vote of 46 to 29, with one abstention. 


é 
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The Assembly rejected by 30 to 45, 
with 3 abstentions, an appeal to 
reverse this decision. 

The resolution provides for equal 
representation on the Governing Coun- 
cil of economically more developed 
countries, having due regard to their 
contributions to the Special Fund, and 
of less developed countries, taking into 
account the need for equitable geo- 
graphical distribution among them. On 
October 23, the Council at the first 
meeting of its resumed twenty-sixth 
session elected these eighteen countries 
to the Governing Council: Argentina, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, 
Ghana, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, United 

(Continued on page 63) 








IGHLIGHTING the worldwide United Nations Day observances on 

October 24 was a special international broadcast heard simulta- 

neously on four continents and emanating from United Nations 

Headquarters, Paris and Geneva. The three-part concert, by famous 
soloists and orchestras, was heard in seventy-four countries—simultaneously 
in twenty-eight of them, and by transcription in at least forty-six others. At 
Headquarters, in the General Assembly Hall, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold delivered a United Nations Day address (top of the page, above), 
Pablo Casals, the world’s most renowned cellist, gave one of his extremely 
rare public performances, and Charles Munch conducted the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra (left). From left to right above: Mr. Casals playing a Bach 
sonata; speaking for radio with Mrs. Casals; leaving the podium hand in 
hand with the pianist, Mieczyslaw Horszowski; and acknowledging the 
audience's standing ovation. The second part of the concert was organized 
by UNESCO and the International Music Council in Paris, and included a 
double violin concerto played in the Salle Pleyel by Yehudi Menuhin and 
David Oistrakh (right), with the Orchestre de Chambre de la Radiodiffusion- 
Télévision Francaise conducted by Pierre Capdevielle; a classical Indian rag 
on the sitar, by Ravi Shankar (far right, with accompanists); and a koto solo 
by Shinichi Yuise, bottom right. The Geneva part of the concert, in Victoria 
Hall (upper right), was performed by the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, 
under the direction of Ernst Ansermet, with chorus and four soloists from 
the United Kingdom—Jennifer Vyvyan, Pamela Bowden, William Herbert 
and Owen Brannigan. 
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Assembly Rejects Partition 


of SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


JARTITION of South West Africa, sug- 

gested by the Good Offices Com- 
mittee as a possible solution to the 
question of the territory’s interna- 
tional status, was rejected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in a resolution which 
authorized the Committee to continue 
its efforts to work out an agreement 
with the Government of South Africa 
for the territory's future. 

The Assembly also adopted four 
other draft resolutions on South West 
Africa and approved the fifth annual 
report of the Committee on South 
West Africa, expressing “deep con- 
cern” regarding the social, economic 
and political situations prevailing in 
the territory 

The three-nation Good Offices Com- 
mittee, appointed last year by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to discuss with the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa possibilities for the future status 
of South West Africa, issued its report 
in September, following talks with 
Union Government representatives in 
Pretoria last June. 

The Committee, in its report, sug- 
gested that the Union of South Africa 
be invited to study the practicability of 
partition and report its findings to the 
General Assembly. 

Under the plan, the northern part 
of the territory, inhabited mainly by 
Bantus, would be placed under United 
Nations trusteeship; the southern part, 
populated mainly by “Europeans,” 
would be annexed by the Union of 
South Africa 


Background of the Question 


South West Africa, a former Ger- 
man colony with a total officially esti- 
mated population of 539,000, includ- 
ing 452,000 “Natives,” 66,000 “Euro- 
peans” and 21,000 “Colored” persons, 
is administered by the Union of South 
Africa under a League of Nations 
mandate dating from 1920. It is the 
only remaining mandate, all others 
having either become independent or 
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Good Offices Committee to Continue Its Work 


been placed under United Nations 
trusteeship. The Union of South Af- 
rica, however, has not agreed to place 
the territory under international trus- 
teeship and has stated that it has no 
responsibility to the United Nations for 
its administration. 

After the failure of repeated efforts 
to reach an agreement with South 
Africa, the General Assembly, in 1949, 
appealed to the International Court of 
Justice for an advisory opinion. The 
Court ruled that in accordance with 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and the mandate for the terri- 
tory, the Union Government still had 
international obligations toward the 
territory; that supervision of the Un- 
ion’s administration should be exer- 
cised by the United Nations, to whom 
the Union should submit reports; and 
that the Union, acting alone, is not 
competent to modify the territory's 
international status. Such competence, 
the Court held, lies with the Union, 
acting with the consent of the United 
Nations. 

The Union Government did not ac- 
cept the Court’s advisory opinion, 
maintaining that the mandate had 
lapsed with the demise of the League 
of Nations and that, while it con- 
tinued to administer the territory in 
the spirit of the trust which it had 
accepted, it had no other international 
obligations. 


Committee on South West Africa 


In November 1953 the Assembly 
established the Committee on South 
West Africa to function until an agree- 
ment should be reached between the 
United Nations and the Union of 
South Africa, empowering it to exam- 
ine information and petitions from 
South West Africa, whether or not the 
Union Government submitted annual 
reports and transmitted petitions to the 
Assembly, and to continue negotia- 
tions with the Union “in order to im- 
plement fully the advisory opinion of 


the International Court of Justice.” 
The Union Government, according to 
the Committee, declined to cooperate 
with it in any way. 

This year the Committee—com- 
posed of Brazil, Ethiopia, Finland, In- 
donesia, Mexico, Pakistan, the United 
Arab Republic, the United States and 
Uruguay—again reported to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

In its 1958 report the Committee 
said: “The mandate . . . provides... 
that the Union of South Africa as the 
mandatory shall have full power of 
administration and legislation over the 
territory subject to the mandate as an 
integral portion of the Union, and may 
apply the laws of the Union to the 
territory, subject to such local modifi- 
cations as circumstances may require; 
and that the mandatory shall promote 
to the utmost the material and moral 
well-being and the social progress of 
the inhabitants. 

“The integration of the territory 
with the Union of South Africa has, 
however, been carried out to such an 
extent as to have led the Committee to 
express the belief in its previous re- 
ports that this integration may have 
exceeded the limits imposed by the 
provisions of the mandate. . . . Integra- 
tion has been effected not only on the 
administrative level, where it has, 
moreover, been extended since 1955 
by the transfer of the administration 
of ‘Native’ affairs to the Union; and 
not only on the legislative level, where 
Union legislation not always compat- 
ible, in the Committee’s opinion, with 
the material and moral well-being of 
the majority of the inhabitants, has 
been applied in the territory; but also 
on the political level, where the terri- 
tory has been given representation 
since 1949 (exclusively through its 
‘European’ community) in the Parlia- 
ment of the Union. . . . The Commit- 
tee concluded in its last report that the 
mandatory had failed, and was con- 
tinuing to fail, to pay due regard to 
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the international status of South West 
Africa. It concluded, furthermore, that 
without the consent of the United Na- 
tions and without a proper consultation 
of the population as a whole under 
conditions agreed upon with the United 
Nations, the mandatory power was 
carrying out a unilateral process of 
incorporation of the territory into the 
Union of South Africa.” 

The Committee reiterated its view 
that the “distinctions of terminology 
used by the mandatory power to dis- 
tinguish various sections of the popu- 
lation of the territory reflect discrim- 
inatory policies inconsistent with both 
the spirit of the mandate and with the 
principles of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and recom- 
mends to the mandatory that it redirect 
its policy with a view to according 
fundamental human rights to all in- 
habitants of the territory.” 

In discussing political conditions in 
the territory, the Committee repeated 
its recommendation that the manda- 
tory power take steps to transform the 
territorial legislature into a properly 
representative body by extending rep- 
resentation to all inhabitants as a first 
step toward the transfer of responsi- 
bility for the administration to fully 
representative institutions proper to the 
territory. The Committee emphasized 
that the arbitrary exclusion of all per- 
sons other than “European” from the 
right to vote “deprives the territory, 
among other things, of a forum for the 
effective discussion of the affairs and 
interests of the population as a whole.” 

The Committee, “in examining the 
continued trend of the administration,” 
maintained its opinion that the admin- 
istration of South West Africa, “in 
which political, economic and educa- 
tional rights are governed by the prac- 
tice of apartheid, operates to the detri- 
ment of the population, particularly the 
‘Native’ majority, and is contrary to 
the mandate, the Charter of the Unit- 
ed Nations, and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights.” The Commit- 
tee again urgently recommended the 
repeal of all racially discriminatory 
legislation and practices in the terri- 
tory and revised policies and practices 
of “Native” administration. 


Land Alienation and Allocation 


On the economic level, the Commit- 
tee again recommended that the man- 
datory power “undertake a planned 
program of economic development de- 
signed primarily to secure for the ‘Na- 
tive’ inhabitants’ possibilities for 
greater participation in the economy 
of the territory,” and recommended 
that “Natives” be given equal oppor- 
tunities to enter productive, trading 
and business enterprises and skilled 
employment, particularly in the min- 
ing and fishing industries. 

In its previous reports, the Commit- 
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tee pointed out, it expressed concern 
at the disproportionately large areas of 
land in the territory allocated to “Eu- 
ropean” settlers. In its present report 
it reiterated its previous recommenda- 
tions in this connection and urged im- 
mediate action to ensure that the 
“Non-European” majority shall not be 
deprived df the land necessary for 
their present and future needs, based, 
among other things, on the natural 
growth of population and on the prin- 
ciple of full participation by the “Non- 
European” population in the economic 
development of the territory. 

The practice of allocating to the 
“European” minority progressively in- 
creasing areas of land to the detriment 
of the “Non-European” majority of 
the territory, the Committee also stat- 
ed, is inadmissible; it urged revision 
of the land policy applied in the terri- 
tory so as to ensure a more equitable 
distribution of land to the “Native” 
majority as well as security of tenure 
on the lands they occupy. 

Summarizing labor conditions, the 
Committee expressed deep concern 
that the limitations and controls placed 
on “Native” workers have become in- 
creasingly severe, particularly in re- 
cent years. The Committee reiterated 
its previous recommendations for the 
revision of labor legislation and the 
improvement of labor conditions. As a 
first step toward improved labor con- 
ditions and the relaxation of govern- 
ment controls over “Non-European” 
workers, it recommended that they be 
given the freedom to seek employ- 
ment with employers of their choice. 


Freedom of Movement 


In previous reports, the Committee 
stated, it drew the attention of the 
General Assembly to the severe re- 
strictions and controls on the freedom 
of movement of “Non-Europeans” in 
the territory, particularly the “Native” 
majority. In the Committee’s view, 
these restrictions are not compatible 
with the social, moral and material 
welfare of the “Native” inhabitants of 
the territory and therefore with the 
“sacred trust” undertaken by the Un- 
ion of South Africa. 

For example, “Native” inhabitants, 
the Committee declared, are subjected 
to a complex pass system. They must 
have permission to live in a “Native” 
reserve, or elsewhere as laborers. Un- 
less he can prove special exemption, a 
“Native” in the Police Zone or a “Col- 
ored” person living in a “Native” area 
is required by law to obtain a permit 
from his employer or from an author- 
ized official to leave the particular area 
in which he is permitted to live. He 
must have a permit to buy a railway 
ticket and a permit to enter any area 
other than the one in which he lives. 

Even within “Native” reserves, a 
“Native” must have permission to, 


among other things, change his resi- 
dence within the reserve, to build a 
hut there or to hold a public gathering. 
On the other hand, he may have to 
change residence or hold an assembly 
if ordered to do so by an authorized 
official. 

The Committee deeply deplored the 
continued existence and enforcement 
of these restrictions, according to the 
report, and urged the mandatory pow- 
er to revise the legislation applicable 
in the territory with a view to repeal- 
ing such discriminatory and oppressive 
restrictions on the freedom of move- 
ment of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants. 


Discrimination in Education 


The Committee repeated its recom- 
mendation that the mandatory power 
take all necessary steps to eliminate 
the present racial discrimination from 
the educational system; that it estab- 
lish a program for the progressive uni- 
fication of the system in order to pro- 
vide equal access by all children, ac- 
cording to merit, to all facilities for 
education; that as an immediate pre- 
requisite of the achievement of that 
objective there must be a determined 
effort to improve and expand the fa- 
cilities for “Native” children in par- 
ticular; and that facilities should be 
provided for all races for training in 
vocations, skills and professions suited 
to the developing economy of the ter- 
ritory. Since the “Non-European” pop- 
ulation has only indirect representa- 
tion on the Education Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Committee recommended 
that the Union Government provide 
for direct and adequate “Non-Euro- 
pean” representation on that body, so 
that it will accurately represent the 
wishes of the “Non-European”’ inhabi- 
tants as to their educational needs and 
facilities. The Committee recommend- 
ed further that the Department of 
Education cooperate with the Colored 
Teachers Association and work close- 
ly with it when dealing with “Colored” 
education matters. 


General Conclusions 


In its concluding remarks, the Com- 
mittee stated that its assessment of con- 
ditions in the territory was the result, 
not of an isolated study, but of a five- 
year process. New information, it de- 
clared, has only confirmed its previous 
conclusions regarding the main lines 
of administrative policy, as well as the 
manner in which that policy has been 
applied. 

There have been no_ important 
changes in the situation previously de- 
scribed, according to the report. The 
life of the territory continues to pre- 
sent two distinct aspects: on the one 
hand, there is the continued free po- 
litical activity of the “European” sec- 
tion of the population, its influential 
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role in government institutions, and 
the further expansion and prosperity 
of the mining, agricultural and com- 
mercial enterprises which it owns or 
controls or which provide it with a 
livelihood; on the other, there is the 
vast majority of the population, classi- 
fied as “Non-European,” still deprived 
on racial grounds of a voice in the 
administration and of opportunities to 
rise freely, according to merit, in the 
economic and social structure of the 
territory. The “European” community, 
the Committee observed in its report, 
“which alone enjoys political rights, 
shares with the mandatory power, to 
the exclusion of the ‘Non-Europeans,’ 
control over the allocation and devel- 
opment of the principal resources of 
the territory, reserving for itself a dis- 
proportionate interest in those re- 
The inferior political, eco- 
nomic and social status of the “Non- 
Europeans,” the report continued, re- 
sults from arbitrary and racially dis- 
criminatory laws. “By means of dis- 
criminatory legislative and administra- 
tive acts, authority and opportunity are 
retained as a matter of policy in the 
hands of the ‘European’ population, 
while the majority is confined to re- 
serves except to the extent that its 
manpower is needed in the European 
economy in the form of unskilled la- 
bor and under strict regulation.” 

“Existing conditions in the territory 
and the trend of the administration,” 
the Committee declared in conclusion, 
“are not in accord with the mandates 
system, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice 
and the resolutions of the General 
Assembly.’ 

If the sacred trust undertaken by the 
Union of South Africa on behalf of 
the League of Nations is to be pre- 
served, the Committee asserted, the 
way in which the territory is admin- 
istered should be changed “in order to 
ensure the political, economic and 
social development of the whole of the 
population and recognition and appli- 
cation of the principle of equal rights 
and opportunities for all of the inhab- 
itants.”” 


sources 


Good Offices Committee 


Last year, on the recommendation 
of the Fourth (Trusteeship) Commit- 
tee, the General Assembly established 
the Good Offices Committee to discuss 
with the Union Government “a basis 
for an agreement which would con- 
tinue to accord to the territory of 
South West Africa an international 
status.” The Committee was composed 
of Brazil, the United States and the 
United Kingdom, represented by Am- 
bassador Vasco T. Leitao da Cunha, 
Walter N. Walmsley and Sir Charles 
Noble Arden-Clarke, respectively. 


Talks were held in Pretoria from 
June 13 to 22, with the Minister of 
External Affairs, Mr. Eric Louw, Mr. 
G. P. Jooste, Secretary for External 
Affairs, and Mr. B. G. Fourie, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Africa Division, repre- 
senting the Union Government. 

In its report, which was unanimous- 
ly endorsed, the Committee paid trib- 
ute to the “warmth of the welcome” 
accorded it by the Union Government 
and to the “spirit of frankness, friend- 
liness and desire to find a mutually 
acceptable basis for agreement which 
animated the Government’s participa- 
tion in the discussions.” 

The Committee stated in its report 
that the Union Government was pre- 
pared under certain conditions to en- 
ter into an agreement concerning 
South West Africa which would speci- 
fy that the territory has an interna- 
tional character deriving from the ar- 
rangements made at Versailles and 
that this character could be modified 
only with the consent of both parties 
to the agreement. The Union Govern- 
ment, however, was not prepared to 
accept the United Nations as the sec- 
ond party to such an agreement, nor 
to undertake any obligations toward 
the United Nations for its administra- 
tion of the territory as a whole; but it 
was prepared to enter into such an 
agreement with the Government of 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States as the three remaining 
Principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers. 

The Committee reported that its 
own approach precluded any agency 
other than the United Nations as the 
second party to the agreement, adding 
that it “does not consider itself in a 
position to express an opinion on this 
latter proposal, and submits it to the 
consideration of the General Assem- 
bly.” 

Should the General Assembly indi- 
cate, the Committee report continued, 
that it would be willing to consider, 
“as a possible alternative basis for an 
agreement, the partitioning of the ter- 
ritory the Union Government is 
prepared to carry out by its own means 
an investigation as to the practicability 
of such a partitioning and, if the Gov- 
ernment finds it practicable, to submit 
thereafter to the United Nations pro- 
posals for partition. 

“The Good Offices Committee is of 
the opinion that some form of parti- 
tion, under which a part of the terri- 
tory would be placed under a trustee- 
ship agreement with the United Na- 
tions and the remainder would be 
annexed to the Union, might provide 
a basis for an agreement, although it 
is aware that in lending support to such 
an idea it may be laying itself open to 
the charge of having exceeded its terms 
of reference.” 

The Committee 


accordingly sub- 


mitted the following conclusions to the 
General Assembly: “(a) the opinion 
that a form of partition might provide 
a basis for an agreement concerning 
the territory of South West Africa; 
and (b) the hope that the General As- 
sembly will therefore encourage the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa to carry out an investigation 
of the practicability of partition, on the 
understanding that if the investigation 
proves this approach to be practicable, 
it will be prepared to submit to the 
United Nations proposals for the par- 
titioning of the territory.” 


Chairman Reports 


In introducing the report to the As- 
sembly’s Fourth Committee, the chair- 
man, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, em- 
phasized the fact that the Committee 
was not proposing partition, but mere- 
ly proposing that the Union Govern- 
ment investigate the practicability of 
partition and, if partition proved prac- 
ticable, that it should submit concrete 
proposals to the United Nations. 

In explaining why the Union Govern- 
ment would consider a proposal involv- 
ing trusteeship under the United Na- 
tions, although it was unable to accept 
the Committee’s proposals or any other 
form of United Nations supervision 
over the territory as a whole, Sir 
Charles declared: “The Government 
stated that one of its difficulties in the 
United Nations had been due to the 
fact that, because South West Africa 
was administered as an integral part 
of the Union, much of the Union’s 
legislation applied to the territory, 
and, consequently, discussions in the 
United Nations on South West Africa 
afforded an opportunity for attacking 
the Union’s internal racial policy. In 
the event of partition, the area to be 
placed under a trusteeship agreement 
would probably contain only what are 
described as Bantu peoples and this 
would obviate discussions on the mul- 
tiracial situation existing in the Union 
proper. The Government, therefore, 
having found the Committee’s pro- 
posals unacceptable, in an effort to find 
a compromise solution is willing, in 
this particular context, to contemplate 
the United Nations as the second party 
to an agreement.” 

During the debate in the Fourth 
Committee—from October 9 to 16— 
most speakers strongly opposed the 
proposal. Speakers representing fifty- 
six delegations were heard; none fa- 
vored partition. 

Late in October, the Assembly in a 
plenary meeting adopted a resolution 
inviting the Good Offices Committee 
to renew discussions with the South 
African Government. The resolution 
stipulated that any such basis for 
agreement must continue to accord to 
the mandated territory as a whole an 
international status and must be in 
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conformity with the principles and 
purposes of the United Nations. 

In the same resolution the Assembly 
decided “not to accept the suggestions 
contained in the report of the Good 
Offices Committee that envisage par- 
tition and annexation of any part of 
the territory as a basis for the solution 
of the question of South West Africa.” 
The Committee was requested to sub- 
mit a further report at the Assembly’s 
1959 session. The vote on the resolu- 
tion was 61 to 8, with 7 abstentions. 
The Assembly also adopted a resolu- 


gi. General Assembly has ex- 
pressed its regret and concern that 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa has not yet responded to ap- 
peals of the General Assembly that it 
reconsider governmental policies which 
impair the right of all racial groups to 
enjoy the same rights and fundamental 
freedoms. In a resolution approved on 
October 30, on the question of apart- 
heid (race segregation) in the Union 
of South Africa, the Assembly de- 
clared again that in a multiracial so- 
ciety, harmony and respect for human 
rights and freedoms and the peaceful 
development of a unified community 
are best assured when patterns of 
legislation and practice are directed 
toward ensuring equality before the 
law of all persons regardless of race, 
creed or color, and when economic, 
social, cultural and political participa- 
tion of all racial groups is on a basis 
of equality. The Assembly further re- 
affirmed that governmental policies of 
member states which are not directed 
toward these goals, but which are de- 
signed to perpetuate or increase dis- 
crimination, are inconsistent with 


pledges of members under Article 56 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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Apartheid in South Africa 


tion approving the report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa dealing 
with conditions in the territory and 
expressing “deep concern” regarding 
the social, economic and political situ- 
ations prevailing there. The vote on 
this resolution was 64 to one (United 
Kingdom), with 13 abstentions. 

Three other resolutions on South 
West Africa were adopted. They re- 
lated to petitions; the status of the 
territory; and the question of legal 
action to ensure fulfilment of the ob- 
ligations assumed by the South African 
Government. All resolutions adopted 


Assembly Expresses Regret and Concern 


The Assembly called on all member 
States to bring their policies into con- 
formity with their obligation under the 
Charter to promote the observance of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. 

The resolution was the seventh en- 
dorsed by the General Assembly in 
recent years on the apartheid question. 
It was adopted by a roll-call vote of 70 
in favor to 5 against (Australia, Bel- 
gium, France, Portugal, United King- 
dom), with 4 abstentions (Dominican 
Republic, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Spain). Two delegations, those of Bo- 
livia and South Africa, were absent. 

Assembly action followed a draft 
resolution recommended by the Assem- 
bly’s Special Political Committee, 
which debated the question from Oc- 
tober 10 to 21. Sponsors of the draft 
resolution were Afghanistan, Argen- 
tina, Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, Ethi- 


opia, the Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, 


Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Sweden, Tu- 
nisia, the United Arab Republic, Uru- 








had previously been approved by the 
Trusteeship Committee. 


South Africa’s Attitude 


The South African delegation was 
absent during the discussion of these 
questions in the Trusteeship Commit- 
tee In protest against the Committee's 
decision to hear two petitioners—the 
Rev. Michael Scott, an Anglican 
clergyman who has long championed 
the cause of the native tribes, and 
Mburumba Kerina, a South West 
African. 







guay, Venezuela, Yemen and Yugo- 
slavia. 


The Background 

The issue of South African race 
relations has been before the General 
Assembly since 1952, when it was 
placed on the agenda as the “Question 
of race conflict in South Africa arising 
from the policies of apartheid of the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa.” This stemmed from a proposal 
by a group of Asian and Middle East- 
ern. states. South Africa objected 
strongly to discussion of the question, 
maintaining that consideration of such 
an issue was contrary to the Charter’s 
provisions against intervention in es- 
sentially domestic matters. 

In November 1952, the Assembly 
decided to set up a three-man com- 
mission to study the South African 
race situation in the light of the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter. 
The Assembly considered that a policy 
of racial segregation “is necessarily 
based on doctrines of racial persecu- 
tion.”’ South Africa was invited to co- 
operate fully with the commission, but 
refused to recognize it on the grounds 
that it was set up unconstitutionally. 
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The commission compiled three re- 
ports to the General Assembly, but the 
latter at its tenth session failed to give 
the required two-thirds majority to a 
proposal to keep the organ in exist- 
ence. At the same time, however, the 
Assembly commended the commission 
on its work and noted “with regret” 
that the Union Government had “again 
refused to cooperate” with it. 

At its eleventh session, the Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution which de- 
plored the fact that the Union Govern- 
ment “has not yet observed its obliga- 
tion under the Charter and has pressed 
forward with discriminatory mea- 
sures.” The Assembly called on the 
Union Government “to reconsider its 
position and revise its policies in the 
light of its obligations and responsibil- 
ities under the Charter and in the light 
of the principles subscribed to and the 
progress achieved in other contem- 
porary multiracial societies.” 

South Africa was also invited to 
“cooperate in a constructive approach 
to this question, more particularly by 
its presence in the United Nations.” 

At its twelfth session on November 
26, 1957, the Assembly recalled earlier 
resolutions, deplored that the Union 
Government had not responded to a 
“call and invitation” conveyed in a 
resolution of January 30, 1957, and 
appealed to the Union of South Africa 
to revise its racial policies. 

In November 1956, the South Afri- 
can Government had notified the As- 
sembly that because of what it re- 
garded as continued interference in its 
internal affairs, it would henceforth 
maintain only token representation at 
meetings of the Assembly and at the 
Headquarters of the United Nations. 
At the thirteenth session, the Union of 
South Africa returned to participation 
in the United Nations although it did 
not participate in the discussion of this 
particular item. Speaking in the gen- 
eral debate, at the thirteenth session, 
the Foreign Minister of the Union 
of South Africa reaffirmed his Govern- 
ment’s adherence to its 1956 declara- 
tion that it would not participate in 
discussion of items that concerned its 
internal affairs. 

Last August, Ceylon, the Federation 
of Malaya, Ghana, Greece, Haiti, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, the United 
Arab Republic and Uruguay asked the 
Assembly to include the question of 
race conflict in South Africa on the 
agenda of its thirteenth session. In an 
explanatory memorandum attached to 
this request, the representatives of 
these countries stated that there was no 
indication yet that the Government of 
the Union of South Africa had taken 
any steps in response to the General 
Assembly’s appeal of last year. On the 
contrary, these representatives de- 
clared, the situation continued uname- 
liorated, and a grave threat to peaceful 
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relations between ethnic groups of the 
world, to which attention had been 
drawn by successive resolutions of the 
General Assembly, continued. In the 
circumstances, the explanatory mem- 
orandum concluded, the General As- 
sembly would undoubtedly wish to 
address itself again to the question 
with a view to taking steps in the 
light of the prevailing situation and 
so as to secure adherence to the pro- 
visions of the Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Committee Debate 


In the course of the Special Political 
Committee’s consideration of the ques- 
tion, a number of delegations raised 
the issue of the Assembly’s compe- 
tence, stating that the Assembly was 
precluded from consideration of this 
matter under Article 2 (7) of the 
Charter which forbids interference in 
the internal affairs of a state. Inscrip- 
tion of the item and discussion of it 
were equally against the Charter, these 
delegations maintained. All of these 
delegations, however, made it clear 
that the states they represented op- 





Text of Resolution 
Adopted by Assembly 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its previous consideration of 
the question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa, 

Recalling in particular paragraph 6 of 
its resolution 917 (X) of 6 December 
1955 calling upon the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to observe its 
obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations, 

1. Declares again that, in a multi- 
racial society, harmony and respect for 
human rights and freedoms and the peace- 
ful development of a unified community 
are best assured when patterns of legisla- 
tion and practice are directed towards 
ensuring equality before the law of all 
persons regardless of race, creed or col- 
our, and when the economic, social, cul- 
tural and political participation of all 
racial groups is on a basis of equality; 

2. Affirms that government policies of 
member states which are not directed to- 
wards these goals, but which are designed 
to perpetuate or increase discrimination, 
are inconsistent with the pledges of the 
members under Article 56 of the Charter 
of the United Nations; 

3. Solemnly calls upon all member 
states to bring their policies into con- 
formity with their obligation under the 
Charter to promote the observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms; 

4. Expresses its regret and concern 
that the Government of the Union of 
South Africa has not yet responded to 
appeals of the General Assembly that it 
reconsider governmental policies which 
impair the right of all racial groups to 
enjoy the same rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 





posed any discrimination on grounds 
of color or race. Thus Baron Pierre de 
Gaiffier d’Hestroy declared that Bel- 
gium’s opposition to the resolution 
should not be interpreted as a tacit 
approval of apartheid legislation. Bel- 
gium, he said, regretted the attitude of 
the Union Government and anxiously 
watched the evolution in South Africa 
but could not recognize that the United 
Nations was competent to pass judg- 
ment on the internal legislation of a 
member state. 

Harold Beeley of the United King- 
dom described his vote against the 
draft resolution as one in defence of 
the Charter and not in any way in sup- 
port of the apartheid policy. Article 2, 
paragraph 7, was, in his opinion, an 
overriding article, and any attempt to 
modify its meaning by invoking Arti- 
cles 55 and 56 would amount to a 
tacit revision of the text—a process in 
which the United Kingdom would not 
participate. 

Pierre de Vaucelles recognized the 
spirit of moderation evidenced by the 
resolution but France could not, for 
reason of principle, vote for it. 

Without misunderstanding the moral 
and humanitarian reasons that had 
moved the Assembly in previous years 
to consider itself competent with re- 
gard to the question of apartheid, the 
French delegation maintained that 
such an intervention in the internal 
affairs of a member state constituted 
an extremely dangerous precedent for 
the future and for “the very existence” 
of the United Nations. 

How, he asked, could those who 
gave priority to the human rights pro- 
visions of the Charter over the provi- 
visions on domestic jurisdiction in fu- 
ture oppose inscription of such agenda 
items as, for instance, the inequality 
of remuneration of men and women 
for equal work, in a specific country? 

The United Nations, he commented, 
was not a Supreme Court with the 
right of examining the laws of member 
countries. 

T. W. Cutts of Australia stressed 
that while the pledge of members to 
observe human rights was binding, be- 
cause of Article 2 (7) this pledge could 
not be enforced. That article, he said, 
was a specific contractual agreement 
between the United Nations and mem- 
ber states, many of which would not 
have signed the Charter without its 
protection. His delegation did not feel 
called upon to consider whether or not 
South Africa had complied with its 
Charter obligations so long as _ the 
United Nations could not intervene in 
such matters. However, he rejected 
any idea that such a stand on the part 
of Australia constituted encourage- 
ment of and support for racial dis- 
crimination. His country opposed any 
discrimination on grounds of color or 
race and believed that its record in that 
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regard stood comparison with that of 
any other state represented in the 
United Nations. 


Portugal strongly opposed racial dis- 
crimination, its representative, Albano 
Nogueira, said, as was evidenced by its 
record of multiracial cooperation. 
However, he opposed the resolution 
because, in his view, the maintenance 
of Article 2 (7) was of the utmost 
importance for the life and work of the 
United Nations, 


Doubts on Competence 


Some delegations, while dissociating 
themselves unreservedly from policies 
based on racial discrimination, enter- 
tained doubts about the Assembly’s 
competence in making recommenda- 
tions purporting to compel the Union 
of South Africa to change its policies. 
Moreover, they felt, no practical pur- 
pose would be served by such recom- 
mendations unless the cooperation of 
the Union of South Africa was se- 
cured. Voicing this trend of opinion, 
Mrs. J. M. Stoffels of the Netherlands 
said that, in recent years, the Com- 
mittee had adopted several resolutions 
which “berated” the Government of 
the Union of South Africa for its pol- 
icy of segregation. Her delegation had 
abstained on those resolutions, partly 
because it entertained serious misgiv- 
ings about the competence of the Com- 
mittee to act in the way it had done 
and partly because it did not expect 
any practical results. 


The Netherlands, she went on to 
say, would be prepared to support a 
resolution expressing in general terms 
disapproval of racial segregation and 
recommending that all governments of 
member states take heed of the rele- 
vant Charter provisions and of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Her delegation, however, 
would not support a resolution which, 
by pressing for reconsideration of the 
governmental policies of a particular 
state, infringed on the domestic juris- 
diction of that state. 

T. C. Larkin of New Zealand said 
that his delegation did not consider 
that concepts of racial superiority 
could provide a lasting solution to the 
problems of a multiracial society. The 
provisions of the Charter imposed a 
general obligation on all states to move 
toward, rather than away from, in- 
creased respect for human rights. 

His delegation favored the sugges- 
tion that a resolution be adopted which 
in general sought to remind all states, 
including South Africa, of their Char- 
ter obligations. After all, there were 
other states which systematically deny 
to their own or other people the full 
enjoyment of human rights and liber- 
ties, he remarked. 
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His delegation would support such a 
resolution, he said. His delegation 
would also examine sympathetically a 
resolution of more specific applica- 
tion, seeking to record the Assembly’s 
concern on the present issue. However, 
such a resolution had to be moderate 
and constructive, leaving the way open 
to a positive response. 

Alfredo Sanchez Bella said that 
Spain had adopted its liberal and hu- 
mane principles on relations with in- 
digenous peoples long before there was 
a United Nations. It had acted accord- 
ing to religious beliefs, seeking to en- 
noble the indigenous peoples and to 
raise them to the level of civilization. 
It had not followed, however, any 
policy of utopian immediate equality 
but rather had sought to place those 
peoples in a position that would make 
equality possible. The Assembly, he 
considered, could not ignore the issue 
of racial discrimination but unduly 
hasty measures might create acute dis- 
turbances in an_ established social 
order. He felt that the Committee 
could at best offer friendly advice. 

William J. Browne declared Canada 
considered policies of racial discrim- 
ination, wherever they might be prac- 
ticed, to be contrary to the spirit of 
the Charter. 

However, he emphasized, it was not 
within the competence of the General 
Assembly to compel the Government 
of South Africa to undertake a change 
in its policies. Any appeal by the As- 
sembly must depend for its effective- 
ness on the extent to which it carries 
conviction. The grave concern felt 
throughout the world about the racial 
policies in the Union of South Africa 
could not but influence opinion in that 
country. A resolution expressing this 
international concern should be con- 
sistent with all the provisions of the 
Charter and should have some pros- 
pect of being helpful in achieving the 
ends it sought. 


Competence Affirmed 


A majority of representatives taking 
part in the debate affirmed the Assem- 
bly’s competence in dealing with the 
question and deprecated policies based 
on racial discrimination wherever they 
existed. These representatives recog- 
nized that such discrimination might 
exist in certain societies due to the 
historical circumstance in which they 
had evolved. However, they consid- 
ered, deliberate governmental policies 
calculated to uphold or intensify such 
discrimination could not be justified, 
constituted a danger to peace and 
should accordingly be discontinued. 

Eamonn L. Kennedy, speaking on 
behalf of Ireland, said that the Irish 
approach to the question of apartheid 
was based on the fundamental im- 
morality of racial discrimination. Ra- 


cial discrimination, whatever its cir- 
cumstances, whatever form it takes, 
and wherever it occurs, strikes at the 
very foundations of the dignity and 
rights of the human person. He went 
on to say that the profound differences 
between various sections of South Afri- 
ca’s population clearly made immedi- 
ate and total integration out of the 
question. What was needed, he ex- 
plained, was a deliberate, if gradual, 
evolution toward full participation in 
the political, economic and social life 
of the country by all the people. 

As to the argument of the Union 
Government that its racial policies 
were a matter of domestic jurisdiction, 
he said that it was an inescapable fact 
that the sombre shadow of those pol- 
icies fell far beyond the borders of the 
Union. No one should underestimate 
the danger for the world community 
which flowed from policies of racial 
ydiscrimination, he commented. 

George McGregor Harrison, of the 
United States, recognized that every 
nation had the right to regulate its own 
internal affairs. However, he stated, 
the right and indeed the obligation of 
the United Nations to be concerned 
with national policies affecting the 
world community must also be recog- 
nized. He said that the United States 
was actively engaged in the complex 
process of eliminating racial segrega- 
tion and was learning that adjustments 
were difficult. Sometimes there was re- 
sistance and even violence but, he 
emphasized, there could be no ques- 
tion as to the direction in which the 
United States was moving. He did not 
agree with those who considered that 
the Union of South Africa should be 
condemned for not following the pre- 
vious recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. A spirit of cooperation was 
a more constructive approach than 
condemnation. Nevertheless, he felt 
that the Assembly should express its 
regret and concern that the Union of 
South Africa had not responded to its 
appeals. 

Agda Rossel of Sweden said that the 
position of her country in regard to 
the competence of the General Assem- 
bly had been made clear as early as 
1952 when the Swedish Foreign Min- 
ister had made a detailed analysis of 
the legal aspects of the case and had 
concluded that the General Assembly 
was fully entitled to consider it. 

Sweden believed that the United 
Nations, in pursuance of Articles | 
(3), 55 c and 56 of the Charter, had 
not only the right but the duty to dis- 
cuss the racial discrimination practiced 
in South Africa. Moreover, when the 
functions and powers of the Economic 
and Social Council were established in 
1945, the Council had been empow- 
ered to make recommendations for the 
furtherance of human rights. As the 











principal organ of the United Nations, 
the General Assembly enjoyed at least 
the same rights as the Economic and 
Social Council. 

Sweden's chief motive in cosponsor- 
ing the draft resolution, she explained, 
was its desire to see some sign, how- 
ever small, of a change for the better 
in the conditions of those racial groups 
whose rights were at present curtailed 
in the Union of South Africa. Sweden 
had never been faced with a racial 
problem and it might therefore be 
hard for it to appreciate all the diffi- 
culties that could arise in a multiracial 
society, Nevertheless, it was moved by 
sympathy for the non-white popula- 
tion of the Union of South Africa, 
and by respect for their human dignity 
and their undoubted capacity for de- 
velopment. The United Nations and 
the specialized agencies would be glad 
to do anything they could to help the 
Union of South Africa solve the prob- 
lems facing it. 

Commenting on the question of 
competence, Alfonso Garcia Robles, 
of Mexico, noted with gratification 
that at the present session fewer dele- 
gations were prepared to support the 
Union Government’s position. In that 
connection, he said, a number of dele- 
gations which had abstained in the 
past were now prepared to vote in 
favor of the joint draft resolution be- 
fore the Committee. Moreover, he con- 
tinued, it was in the interest of the 
Union of South Africa itself to modify 
its apartheid policy, which was a 
source of resentment against the white 
population and might well ignite a con- 
flict or rebellion. The situation, he 
concluded, might have the most serious 
repercussions in a continent of some 
220 million inhabitants, or practically 
one hundred times the number of the 
white population of South Africa. 


Results of Apartheid Cited 


Other representatives, in particular 
those from African and Asian, Latin 
American and Eastern European coun- 
tries, dwelt at length on substantive 
aspects of the policy of apartheid as 
followed in the Union of South Africa, 
maintaining that such policies violated 
the Charter, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and basic principles 
of civilized conduct. They cited docu- 
ments, reports and statements to show 
that the non-white population of South 
Africa was subjected to cruel and in- 
human treatment, that it was denied 
participation in government, freedom 
of speech, the right to leave the coun- 
try and the right to strike. Thus J. E. 
Jantuah of Ghana cited a report of 
an ILO committee, published in 1957, 
stating that a system of forced labor of 
significance to the national economy 
appeared to exist in South Africa. 

Lambertus N. Palar of Indonesia 


said that new apartheid legislation 
enacted in South Africa had made the 
position of non-whites, who formed 
80 per cent of the population, one of 
extreme hardship. There were new 
laws against mixed movie theatres and 
restaurants; better jobs were reserved 
for whites; and the head-tax for non- 
whites had been doubled. There was 
no possibility, Mr. Palar continued, for 
the non-whites to achieve self-improve- 
ment by democratic or constitutional 
means because they had no parlia- 
mentary representation, the right to 
demonstrate or the right to go on 
strike. He stressed that the people 
would ultimately refuse to accept the 
situation and the urge for freedom 
would lead them to seek allies outside 
national boundaries. He said that they 
would find the peoples of Asia and 
Africa on their side. 

G. S. Pathak of India said that non- 
Europeans in South Africa were 
severely hampered in all their activities 
and had been deprived of all freedoms 
enjoyed by the whites, including in 
some cases the right to the free prac- 
tice of religion. For example, he said, 
Reuters had reported on June 30, 
1958, that the Moslem citizens of the 
Union had protested against the clos- 
ing of their mosques in the areas set 
aside for whites under the Group 
Areas Act. 

Raul Aldunate, of Chile, said that it 
was incomprehensible to his country, 
as to other Latin American countries, 
that a situation like the one in South 
Africa could still exist. He said that 
the agonizing, unjust and cruel prob- 
lems of South Africa were the con- 
cern of all. He then referred to what 
he described as the “grotesque” Im- 
morality Act, the segregation in hos- 
pitals and even in sports, the tax bur- 
dens, the prohibition of Negroes to 
join trade unions and the denial of 
voting rights to all non-white persons. 
Democracy, he concluded, had been 
made a farce in the Union of South 
Africa. 

Pakistan, as an Islamic country, 
could not condone racial discrimina- 
tion anywhere, M. S. A. Baig, its rep- 
resentative, declared. He recognized 
that inequality was to be found in 
many countries, but he knew of no 
government except the South African 
Government which formally pro- 
claimed inequality as a state doctrine. 
He said that two thirds of the popula- 
tion of the world were disturbed over 
the situation in South Africa and the 
problems posed not only moral issues 
but raised possibilities of violent racial 
conflicts in a large part of the world. 

I. I. Gashka of the USSR considered 
that the attention which the General 
Assembly had devoted to the question 
for so many years indicated the grave 
misgivings felt by the overwhelming 


majority of member states at the situa- 
tion created in South Africa by the 
Union Government’s policy. That co- 
lonialist policy was based on the idea 
of white superiority. A minority of 
approximately three million whites was 
oppressing eleven million Africans, 
Coloreds, Indians, Chinese and Malays, 
who were subject to brutal racial dis- 
crimination in every sphere of political, 
economic and cultural life. More than 
nine million Africans were living in 
reservations, covering in all only ten 
per cent of the area of the country, 
where they followed a tribal way of 
life in conditions of extreme poverty. 
The representative of the Soviet Union 
described various “discriminatory 
measures” enacted in South Africa, 
and said the situation was growing 
steadily worse for the non-white popu- 
lation. 

The past resolutions of the General 
Assembly on this question had been in- 
effective because South Africa had ig- 
nored them, the Soviet representative 
went on. There was no indication that 
the South African Government intend- 
ed to bring its policies into line with 
the principles of the Charter and of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Accordingly, the United Na- 
tions had to continue its efforts to 
achieve some improvement in the situa- 
tion. 

The Soviet representative said his 
delegation would support any resolu- 
tion aimed at ending “racial persecu- 
tion and discrimination” in South 
Africa and re-establishing the full 
rights of the non-white population. 

Ulvi Lulo of Albania said that each 
year a growing number of member 
governments asked for inscription of 
the item on the Assembly’s agenda. 
Discussion of the item, he believed, 
should be repeated until such time as 
the Union of South Africa would put 
an end to racial discrimination. Four 
fifths of the population of South Afri- 
ca, he continued, was oppressed and 
exploited by a small minority. He re- 
ferred to the prosecution of ninety-one 
leaders whose only crime, he said, was 
the signing of a declaration demanding 
equal rights for all races. 

Similar views were expressed by 
representatives of the Byelorussian 
SSR, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Ro- 
mania, the Ukrainian SSR and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The draft resolution sponsored by 
the thirty-three delegations was voted 
on by roll call on October 21 and 
adopted by the Committee by 68 votes 
in favor to 5 against (Australia, Bel- 
gium, France, Portugal, United King- 
dom), with 4 abstentions (Dominican 
Republic, Finland, Netherlands, Spain). 
Four delegations were absent (Bolivia, 
El Salvador, Luxembourg, Union of 
South Africa). 
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The Advanced School of Public Administration 


in CENTRAL AMERICA 


N experiment now taking place in 

five Central American republics 
—Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Nicaragua—may offer 
valuable lessons in economic and social 
development to other Latin American 
countries and even to other parts of 
the v.orld. From the gaining of their 
independence from Spain until 1838 
these countries formed one nation and 
they are now working closely together 
on a far-reaching plan to improve the 
living standards of their people through 
economic integration. 

These five countries have a total 
population of ten million, and have 
many problems and aspirations in 
common. The problems are an impor- 
tant element in the integration scheme, 
and to deal with them the five coun- 
tries began by acknowledging certain 
handicaps and deficiencies from which 
they all suffer. The next step was to 
devise solutions, and this resulted in a 
bold plan for economic integration of 
the five separate, national economies. 
What is actually happening is that these 
governments are renewing, in a mod- 
ern context, the bonds that once exist- 
ed among the former United Provinces 
of Central America. Five independent 
countries have now decided to enter 
upon a new and free association in the 
common interest. 


Prerequisites of Integration 


The Ministers of Economic Affairs 
of the five republics form a Commit- 
tee on Economic Cooperation of the 
Central American Isthmus. In Hon- 
duras in 1952, this Committee agreed 
upon the main prerequisites for eco- 
nomic integration and gave directions 
for the research work, plans and in- 
stitutions which would be necessary to 
carry that integration into effect. The 
field of activity envisaged was very 
broad. It covered agriculture, educa- 
tion, demography, industry, manufac- 
ture, transport and communications, 
financing and, above all, legislation 
and public administration. The five 
governments recognized that economic 
integration would require long-term 
planning and, for its supervision, an 
administrative machinery based on ef- 
ficient and stable modern principles. 

The action now being taken by these 
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Central American republics therefore 
calls for a sound administrative service 
in each of them. Competent officials, 
able to take quick and effective deci- 
sions, must be available to implement 
government policies. The measures 
necessary to promote free trade and 
private enterprise, to develop transport 
and communications, to work for the 
elimination of customs barriers, to 


Professor Fernando Rivera, of Mex- 
ico, one of the experts who helped 
greatly in organizing the _ school. 


raise the level of productivity, to pro- 
vide adequate statistical information, 
all require special knowledge and train- 
ing on the part of the government offi- 
cials concerned. First prioiity was 
therefore given to building up a stable 
and reliable public administration 
service, not just for its own sake but 
as a foundation for the planned eco- 
nomic development of the area. For 
this purpose, the five governments 
sought help from the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America and the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration (UNTAA). One of the 
fields in which this cooperation has 
been most valuable is the establish- 
ment of institutions such as the Inter- 
American Centre of Industrial Re- 


and Regional Integration 


search and Technology in Guatemala 
and the Advanced School of Public 
Administration for Central America 
(Escuela Superior de Administracién 
Publica América Central or ESAPAC), 
with headquarters in San José, Costa 
Rica. 


A Basic Regional Institution 


Public administration is indeed a 
complex field, yet the world can sel- 
dom have seen a simpler example of 
regional integration than ESAPAC. How- 
ever, this institution could not have 
come to life without close cooperation 
among the five governments concerned 
and, even then, not without the par- 
ticipation of the United Nations in its 
initial phases. 

From the moment economic integra- 
tion was decided upon in 1952, the 
Committee on Economic Cooperation 
understood that, as one of the first 
steps in implementing that policy, the 
professional standards of public offi- 
cials in the area would have to be 
raised. It was felt that a central insti- 
tute should be established to train 
senior officials, to conduct research 
into administrative problems affecting 
the region and to advise governments 
on public administration. Following 
the Committee’s recommendations, the 
Central American governments sought 
help from the United Nations in pre- 
paring a plan for such an institute. 

The expert who was recruited by the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration in answer to this re- 
quest submitted a plan for the Ad- 
vanced School of Public Administra- 
tion, which was to have three objec- 
tives. It was to help in training senior 
government officials, in studying ad- 
ministrative problems in the light of 
the regional integration program and 
in making advice available to govern- 
ments of the area. It was also intended 
that the school should serve as a cen- 
tre of documentation and guidance for 
national schools and training groups, 
which would be organized in the 
countries of the region for public ser- 
vants at the medium and lower levels. 

Students at ESAPAC are administra- 
tors of senior rank, university profes- 
sors or candidates nominated for high 
posts or for senior teaching positions. 
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At ESAPAC they are given an oppor- 
tunity to broaden their knowledge of 
administration, to gain experience of 
new techniques and to develop a crit- 
ical approach to their own activities. 
At the end of each course, the school 
invites other officials who are in charge 
of similar programs in the Central 
American countries, thus helping to 
coordinate activities in this field and to 
make its own experience available to 
all 

Gradually, thanks to the coopera- 
tion both of governments and officials, 
a Staff of professors and experts from 
the region itself has been built up. 
This staff will soon be able to take 
over the entire running of ESAPAC, with 
no further assistance from outside the 
region. In this way, the region itself 
will supply all the expert guidance in 
public administration required to im- 
plement the integration program as a 
whole 


Ways and Means of Action 

Up to now, however, ESAPAC has 
been going through a phase in which 
international aid has been an essential 
part of the project. To begin with, bi- 
lateral agreements were signed in the 
first days of 1954 between the five 
governments of the region and the 
United Nations. By these agreements, 
the governments pledged themselves to 
make annual appropriations for the 
maintenance of the school, while the 
United Nations assumed responsibility 
for its direction and administration 
during the first three years. The Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica offered to pro- 


vide headquarters for the school, in- 
cluding the necessary buildings, staff, 
equipment and local facilities. 

The experimental period agreed 
upon came to an end in December 
1956, when the General Governing 
Board of ESAPAC, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the five governments, 
adopted a multilateral agreement. This 
conferred legal personality on the 
school as a common enterprise of the 
Central American countries. At the 
request of the five governments, the 
United Nations agreed to continue its 
help for three more years, until ESAPAC 
can be regarded as having passed com- 
pletely through the stage of consolida- 
tion. The school opened its doors on 
April 5, 1954, in a building made 
available by the University of Costa 
Rica and specially adapted to its new 
functions. Its first course, in municipal 
and urban administration, started on 
that date. The school’s first Director, 
who served until January 31, 1956, 
was Dr. Enrique Tejera Paris, a Vene- 
zuelan expert recruited by the United 
Nations. 

Esapac courses allow for three dis- 
tinct periods: a preparation period, a 
lecture period and a final period of 
practical work. During the first period 
the candidate selected to go to ESAPAC 
receives, at his normal place of work, 
reading material, questionnaires and 
basic information. This period lasts for 
perhaps as long as three months, as 
experience has shown that it is better 
for all ESAPAC students to have an op- 
portunity to absorb the same general 
background before starting a course. 


A round-table discussion at the 1958 special course. Left to right: Rail 
Meza Alvarenga, of El Salvador; Hugo Ordonez, of Guatemala; Carlos Maria 
Jiménez, of Costa Rica; Professor Mario Garcia Arocha, of Venezuela; Roger 
Humberto Quintanilla, of Nicaragua; Mario G. Muralles, of Guatemala; Juan 
Francisco Rodriguez, of Nicaragua; Giordano Sosa Molina, of El Salvador. 


For this purpose also, special classes 
and interviews are held in the school 
during the first weeks of every course. 

The lecture period lasts for about 
six months and consists of full-time 
study, with meetings under the direc- 
tion of professors and instructors. 

The final period of practical work 
takes the student back to his normal 
occupation. Esapac professors visit the 
students in their home countries after 
they have graduated. This enables the 
students to benefit on the job from 
personal advice and orientation, so 
that they may fully profit from the 
new knowledge gained at ESAPAC. No 
particular time limit is set for this 
continuing relationship of the grad- 
uate with the school. It can be ex- 
tended to meet the needs of individual 
cases. This last period is felt to be of 
particular value in that it helps to give 
graduates of ESAPAC moral support at 
the critical moment when they return 
to their own countries and when atten- 
tion is naturally concentrated on them 
and on any action they may take. It is 
in the interest of the school, as well as 
of individual students, that ESAPAC 
should be available with advice and 
help at a time when its teachings are 
being put to a practical test. 

Five students from each country are 
allowed to attend the course. The num- 
ber is kept small because it was not 
thought practical for governments to 
send too many of their senior officials 
at any one time. Since the students 
usually hold high positions, it was not 
considered possible for them to be 
away from their posts for more than 
six months. The limitation of the num- 
ber of students has the advantage of 
keeping classes small, thus allowing 
the professors to give individual atten- 
tion to each student. 

Programs and schedules are pre- 
pared with great care. A special period 
is included to help the various national 
groups of students become acquainted 
with one another, to create an inter- 
national atmosphere and to promote 
close contact among the participants. 
Officials from each of the five coun- 
tries thus come to know a good deal 
about each other’s problems and also 
about the basic philosophy of the 
United Nations. This period of orien- 
tation helps to create an awareness of 
the problems to be faced and of the 
importance of public administration in 
connection with the economic integra- 
tion program. No degree or diploma 
is granted by EsAPAc, but a final clas- 
sification is made of the work and 
merits of each student and the results 
are communicated to his government. 

Until 1958, a distinction was main- 
tainea at the school between a general 
course in administration and a course 
in applied method, but it has been 
decided that, starting in 1959, the 
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school will organize a single general 
course each year. The remainder of 
the year will be used to organize and 
direct seminars on Central American 
problems for specially selected officials. 
A preliminary list of names is drawn 
up by boards or committees set up by 
the respective governments and the 
final choice is made by a panel repre- 
senting UNTAA’s Office of Latin Amer- 
ica and the Division of Public Admin- 
istration. UNTAA receives an opinion 
on candidates from the Director of the 
school and the Council of Professors. 
It normally nominates five of the ten 
candidates proposed for each country. 


The Direction of ESAPAC 

The governing body of ESAPAC con- 
sists of representatives of the five Cen- 
tral American countries, with one vote 
per country. This governing body is 
known as the General Board of Super- 
vision and Government. It determines 
the school’s academic and administra- 
tive policies and plans of study, fixes 
the contributions by governments, ap- 
proves the school’s budget, supervises 
its implementation and determines the 
conditions in which requests are made 
for international technical assistance. 

One of the Board’s functions is to 
approve the nomination of the school’s 
Director, who reports to the Board. 
The Director has so far been recruited 
by the United Nations, in accordance 
with the request of the five participat- 
ing governments. He is assisted by a 
Deputy Director, who is in charge of 
studies, and by a Council of Pro- 
fessors. 


United Nations Contribution 


So far 285 students have taken the 
course in general administration and 
eighty-three have attended special 
courses in school administration or- 
ganized in cooperation with UNESCO. 
Almost all of these students have held 
fellowships from UNTAA or UNESCO. 
With the exception of a few who have 
attended from other countries—Uru- 
guay and Bolivia, for example—all 
have been officials of the Central 
American republics, including some 
from Panama, which was invited to 
participate in the work of ESAPAC. 
UNTAA provides the salaries of the 
Director and of most of the teaching 
faculty. Experts who have served un- 
der the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program as ESAPAC professors 
and lecturers have come from Argen- 
tina, Canada, Chile, Cuba, France, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, the Philip- 
pines, Spain, the United States and 
Venezuela. The Director of ESAPAc has 
also invited a number of professors 
and lecturers from the Central Amer- 
ican countries themselves. 

To date, UNTAA has contributed 
more than $400,000 to the school bud- 
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At a working table at the first special course in 1954 on municipal 
administration and urbanism: Eduardo Jenkins (left), of Costa Rica, 
and Anthony C. Kayanan, ESAPAC instructor from the United Nations. 


get, plus various indirect expenses con- 
nected with its organization. 

The school has adequate premises, 
but the University of Costa Rica, 
which made the buildings available, 
proposes in the near future to put up 
a special building on its beautiful cam- 
pus, Ciudad Universitaria, on the out- 
skirts of San José. There is an excel- 
lent specialized library with nearly five 
thousand books and a collection of 
250 periodicals dealing with adminis- 
trative science. The school has pub- 
lished and distributed about sixty books 
and pamphlets. It is perhaps the best 
dissemination point for literature on 
administrative problems that exists 
anywhere in the Spanish-speaking 
world. 

Esapac has helped, and will con- 
tinue to help, in the establishment of 
national schools of public administra- 
tion, such as those in El Salvador and 
Honduras, It also promotes the inter- 
change of professors and the prepara- 
tion of material used in teaching the 
principles of administration. 

By agreement with UNTAA and at 
the request of the school’s governing 
body, UNESCO participates in ESAPAC 
by giving a special course on the ad- 
ministration and inspection of schools, 
which is intended to raise the profes- 
sional standards of educational officials 
in the region. 


Possibilities and Future Scope 

As ESAPAC gradually becomes a 
purely regional institution, full finan- 
cial responsibility for it will be ab- 
sorbed by the governments concerned 
and the region itself will have to sup- 


ply all the technical factors needed for 
the school’s autonomy as a local proj- 
ect. Steps in this direction were taken 
at the most recent session of the Gen- 
eral Board in September 1958. It was 
then decided to abandon the former 
course in applied method and to have 
in future a single, intensified course, 
both theoretical and practical. The 
Board asked its President, now Costa 
Rica’s Minister of Finance and Eco- 
nomic Affairs, to initiate negotiations 
with the United Nations to prolong the 
technical assistance agreement until 
the school has completely established 
itself. 

An interesting development connect- 
ed with ESAPAC was the creation in 
1955 of the Central American Associa- 
tion of Public Administration. The 
objective of this Association is to pro- 
mote among public administrators of 
the region an interchange of informa- 
tion and experience regarding admin- 
istrative problems. Esapac is the alma 
mater of this Association, in whose fu- 
ture both the teaching faculty and the 
graduates of ESAPAC take a particular 
and continuing interest. 

It can already be said that ESAPAC, 
after a very few years of work, can 
point to a most encouraging record. 
Its moral and practical influence has 
reached the highest administrative 
echelons in all five cooperating coun- 
tries, for many of its alumni are now 
cabinet ministers or deputy ministers, 
high-ranking officials and well-known 
university professors. Their infuence 
throughout Central America cannot 
fail to have a deep effect on the 
shaping of the region’s future. 





Their Hallmark: Courtes 


UNITED NATIONS GUIDES 


Wd Pecenyy United Nations Headquar- 
ters is the main centre of attrac- 
tion for the thousands of tourists 
coming to New York each day from 
all parts of the United States and of 
the world 

Nor snow nor sleet nor rain nor 
the heat of summer prevents them 
from visiting the United Nations 

From morning until night, thou- 
sands of roam about the 
Headquarters and the neighboring 
streets and plazas, admiring the build- 
ings and gardens and snapping their 
cameras. Many go into the huge pub- 
lic concourse and mail picture post- 
cards with United Nations stamps on 
them, buy United Nations publica- 
tions or some souvenir to remind 
them of their pleasant visit. Most 
also buy tickets for a tour of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and Conference build- 
ings, eager to see the modern interiors 
and to discover the workings of this 
complex and interesting international 
machinery 

It is estimated that 
each day some 3,500 
people visit Head- 
quarters, except in 
March’ and June, 
when _ the 
shoots up to 6,000. 
Last year 860,551 
visitors toured the 
buildings, and it is 
expected that by the 
end of this year the 
number will reach 
a million. Students, 
university professors, 
businessmen, 
wives, members of the 
armed forces, clergy- 
men, laborers, farmers, 
artists, sailors, sports- 


visitors 


average 


house- 


men, teachers, indus- 
trialists and members 
of dozens of other 
various trades = and 
professions are among 
them Since Octo- 
ber 1952, when the 
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Visitors Service was established, four 
million people have toured Headquar- 
ters; by the end of 1959, it is es- 
timated, the United Nations will have 
had five million visitors. 

To take care of them, the United 
Nations has organized a specialized 
guide service of sixty-five carefully 
chosen young women from twenty-two 


different nations 


All told, the guides speak nineteen 
different languages. They are unaf- 
fected and courteous in manner and 
in conversation. They have included, 
among others, Princess Wiwan Wora- 
wan of Thailand, who worked as a 
United Nations guide while her father, 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, was Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, and 
Miss Helen Stevenson, cousin of Adlai 
E. Stevenson and now wife of Gov- 


ernor Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey. 


They Describe the Organizatior 


Throughout the day, the young 
women guide small groups of visitors 
through the Headquarters conference 
rooms, halls and vestibules, explain- 
ing the character of the Organization, 
its structure and work, its budget and 
how member governments make their 
contributions to it. 

They give information about the 
various subsidiary bodies and related 
specialized agencies, about the special 
agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the United States making 
the Headquarters grounds an inter- 
national enclave; they speak of the 
origin and meaning of the many 
works of art which adorn the various 
buildings, of the history and construc- 
tion of Headquarters buildings, of the 
official and working languages, of the 
simultaneous interpreting, of the pur- 
poses of negotiation, mediation and 
arbitration, of the technical and ad- 
ministrative tools, of the veto and the 
Uniting for Peace resolution, of the 

trusteeship system and 
its goals, of the United 
Nations Emergency 
Force and of the 
problem of the Pales- 
tine refugees. They 
point out that the 
three thousand staff 
members of the Sec- 
retariat are interna- 
tional civil servants, 
and they ~ explain 
many other aspects 
of the Organization’s 
vast mechanism. 

As the tour pro- 
gresses, the rapport 
between guide and 
group grows. She an- 
swers the questions of 
a schoolgirl or of a 
university professor 
with equal ease and 
skill. 

Each guide is care- 
fully chosen. One es- 
sential requirement is 
a personal interview 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE 


PEACEFUL 
USES 
mo OF ATOMIC 
IT tere Seguater oe b N & a G Y 


The only complete and ~7~S 
official United Nations edition 




















nd Intelligence 


Nineteen Languages 


with the United Nations official in tn Ppamngy: dy be available 


charge of choosing the guides. Ap- : 
Brochures available on request 


plicants must not be younger than 
twenty years of age and not older 
than thirty. They must have a college 
degree or the equivalent; speak fluent 
English — preferably other languages 
as well — and be in excellent health 
in order to pass the physical examina- 
tion required of every applicant for 
United Nations employment. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Prepublication price for full set (33 volumes) now extended to 
January 31st 1959. In response to many requests the United Nations 
will accept full orders at the reduced price of $435 during the first 
month of 1959. After January 31st the price will approximate $500. 


Applicants must be able to master 
the art of holding their listeners’ at- 
tention; of adapting themselves to 
the educational and intellectual level 
of the group they are addressing; and 
of keeping control of the group en- 
trusted to them without abandoning 
tact and cordiality. In addition, they 
must have a pleasing voice and 
personal appearance. 

Once accepted, the guides are put 
through an intensive three-week train- 
ing program on the nature, purposes 
and work of the United Nations 
which prepares them for their future 
job of imparting essential information, 
explanations, facts, examples and 
statistics to their future audiences. 

Guides must also be able to answer 
questions on facts of current interest 
in connection with the Organization 
and, to keep up to date, they spend 
time each morning at special briefing 
lectures on important current develop- 
ments. 

Guides must have a clear under- 
standing of their role in the inter- 
national organization and they must 
also have the judgment and _intelli- 
gence needed to handle the situations 
which often arise from difficult ques- 
tions asked regarding political or 
social matters. 

After a trial period of several 
weeks, guides are granted a contract 
of not less than one year nor more 
than two years. 

About half of the sixty-five guides 
are from the United States, because 
applications must be personally pre- 
sented in New York and interviews 
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Volumes may also be purchased separately. 





The Proceedings: 
more than 2,200 scientific 
papers from the leading scien- 
tists of approximately 70 coun- 
tries. ° 
Main subjects covered: 
CONTROLLED FUSION 
REACTOR PHYSICS, 
ECONOMICS, SAFETY 
RESEARCH REACTORS 
POWER REACTORS 
NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
NUCLEAR MATERIALS 
RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 
WASTE TREATMENT 
ENVIRONMENTAL ASPECTS 
RADIATION EFFECTS, CHEM- 
ICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
ISOTOPES IN INDUSTRY 
PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 
AND OTHERS 


are held there. Most applicants al- 
ready live in or near New York, 
although generally on a temporary 
basis, for they have gone there in the 
course of travel, to study or, if mar- 
ried, because their husbands work or 
study there. They take this tempo- 
rary job to pass the time in an in- 
teresting way, for the sake of experi- 
ence, or simply to add to their income 
while in town. Since the job is tempo- 
rary, the United Nations does not 
encourage expensive trips from distant 


Price: 

Full set (to January 31st 1959) $435 or 

equivalent. After January 31st: Approxi- 

mately $500. Each volume will be sold 
separately. Abridged French and Spanish 
editions available also. 

Now Available: 

Volume 2 Survey of Raw Material Re- 
sources. 846 pages. Price $18.50. 

Available soon: 

Volume 3 Processing of Raw Materials. 
612 pages. $15.00. 

Volume 31 Theoretical and Experimental 
Aspects of Controlled Nuclear Fusion. 
Price to be announced. 

Volume 32 Controlled Fusion Devices. 
Price to be announced. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sales & Circulation (Atomic Energy) New York 


places just to apply for it. 

Also, because the job is temporary, 
there is a brisk turnover. Some leave 
because their contracts expire; others 
for other work; others because their 
husbands get jobs elsewhere; and still 
others because they get married and 
move out of town. 

Then new faces are seen in the 
halls. New guides, speaking in soft 
voices, teach about the United Na- 
tions with pride in their important 
mission. (See also back cover.) 
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YEARBOOK OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


1957 


Eleventh issue of the most com- 
prehensive book published on the 
activities of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies. 


It presents a narrative account 
of the many complex international 
political questions of the year and 
the varied economic, social, legal 
and other matters dealt with by 
the United Nations. In addition to 
this information of permanent 
value, the Yearbook contains com- 
prehensive documentary references 
and notes which are invaluable to 
those who wish to make a more 
detailed study of the various ques- 
tions. The main activities of each 
of the specialized agencies during 
1957 are reviewed. 


The continuing search for dis- 
armament and international en- 
deavors to cope with problems of 
atomic radiation are among the 
major subjects covered in this 
issue. The first year’s work of the 
new International Atomic Energy 
Agency is surveyed and its statute 
reproduced in full. Other subjects 
include United Nations peace ef- 
forts in the Middle East, the work 
of the United Nations Emergency 
Force, the Hungarian situation, 
the questions of Algeria and 
Cyprus, international schemes to 
speed economic progress in less 
developed areas, the promotion of 
human rights, and developments 
in furthering the advancement of 
Trust Territories. 

The Yearbook is prepared by 
the United Nations Office of Public 
Information. It is fully indexed. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 58.1.1 
English edition. Clothbound, 585 pages 
$12.50; £4/10/-; 50.00 Sw frs. (or equivalent) 
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From: Sales Agents for United Nations Publications. 





Plenary Action 


Oct, 27: Pledging Conference for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds, ad hoc committee of 
the whole Assembly; thirty-two govern- 
ments pledged $27.5 million to the Uni- 
ted Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees, $16 million of 
it for the 1959 programs; twenty-six 
governments pledged $3.1 million to the 
programs of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 


Oct. 30: Adopted without objection a 
resolution taking note of the report of 
the Security Council covering the period 
July 16, 1957, to July 15, 1958; 

adopted without objection a resolution 
taking note of the report of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency; 

adopted, by a vote of 64 to one, with 
13 abstentions, a resolution approving 
the report of the Committee on South 
West Africa on conditions in that terri- 
tory and expressing deep concern regard- 
ing the social, economic and political 
situation prevailing there; 

adopted, by a vote of 61 to 8, with 7 
abstentions. a resolution which decides 
to invite the United Nations Good Of- 
fices Committee on South West Africa to 
renew discussions with the South African 
Government for agreement on an inter- 
national status of the territory of South 
West Africa as a whole and not to ac- 
cept suggestions envisaging partition of 
the territory; 

adopted, by a vote of 64 to none, with 
13 abstentions, a resolution drawing the 
attention of petitioners to the report of 
the Good Offices Committee and the 
observations of the Committee on South 
West Africa regarding conditions in the 
territory and to the General Assembly 
action; 

adopted, by a vote of 62 to none, with 
14 abstentions, a resolution reiterating 
decisions by previous Assembly sessions 
proposing that South West Africa be 
placed under the International Trustee- 
ship System; 

adopted, by a vote of 68 to none, with 
8 abstentions, a resolution deciding to 
resume further consideration of the ques- 
tion of securing from the International 
Court of Justice advisory opinions in 
regard to the administration of South 
West Africa; 

adopted, by a vote of 70 to 5, with 4 
abstentions, a resolution calling on all 
member states to bring their policies 
into conformity with the Charter obliga- 
tion to promote human rights and ex- 
pressing concern and regret that the 
South African Government has not yet 
responded to appeals of the General As- 
sembly that it reconsider governmental 
policies which impair the right of all 
racial groups to enjoy the same funda- 
mental freedoms (see page 47); 

filled appointments: Auditor-General 
of the Netherlands L. Van der Tempel 
as a member of the Board of Auditors 
for a three-year term to commence on 
July 1, 1959 (reappointed); Ivar Rooth 
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(October 16 through November 14) 


(Sweden) as a member of the Invest- 
ments Committee for a three-year term 
to commence on January 1, 1959 
(reappointed); Madame Paul Bastid 
(France), Omar Loutfi (United Arab 
Republic) and R. Venkataraman (India) 
to the United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal for three-year terms to com- 
mence on January 1, 1959 (all reap- 
pointed); Harold Riegelman (United 
States) to the United Nations Adminis- 
trative Tribunal from date to December 
31, 1959, to fill the term of Jacob Mark 
Lashly (United States), resigned. 


Nov. 4: Adopted, by a vote of 49 to 9, 
with 22 abstentions, a resolution in five 
parts urging early agreement on suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests and agree- 
ment on study of measures against sur- 
prise attack, calling for continuing the 
technical approach to disarmament, in- 
viting the conferences on tests and at- 
tack to keep the United Nations in- 
formed and reiterating the invitation to 
the states concerned to devote out of 
funds saved on disarmament additional 
resources to the less developed coun- 
tries; 

adopted, by a vote of 75 to none, with 
2 abstentions, a resolution expressing the 
hope that the talks which would begin 
in Geneva on November 10 to set up 
machinery for guarding against surprise 
attack would succeed; 

adopted by a vote of 75 to none, with 
3 abstentions, a resolution enlarging the 
membership of the Disarmament Com- 
mission to include all eighty-one mem- 
bers on an ad hoc basis for 1959 as a 
committee of the General Assembly: 

rejected, by a vote of 27 to 41, with 
13 abstentions, a resolution which would 
have had the Assembly call for the 
immediate discontinuance of weapons 
tests until agreement is reached by the 
states concerned in regard to the tech- 
nical arrangements necessary to ensure 
the observance of the discontinuance of 
such tests. 


Nov. 14: Adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion noting that the French and Togolese 
Governments have decided by mutual 
agreement that Togoland shall attain in- 
dependence in 1960 and congratulating 
France and the authorities and people in 
Togoland on their achievements enabling 
the basic objectives of the International 
Trusteeship System to be attained; 

adopted unanimously a resolution in- 
viting the Secretary-General, the Special 
Fund, the Technical Assistance Board 
and the specialized agencies to give 
urgent and sympathetic consideration to 
any requests for assistance concerning 
Togoland submitted through the admini- 
stering authority; 

elected by acclamation Auguste R 
Lindt as United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, a post he has been 
filling on appointment since the death 
of Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Goedhart in 
1956; 


adopted, by a vote of 51 to 9, with 
17 abstentions, a resolution noting with 
satisfaction the effective way in which 
the United Nations Emergency Force 
continues to carry out its function and 
requested the Fifth Committee to recom- 
mend such action as may be necessary 
to finance the continuing operation of 
the Force; 

adopted unanimously five resolutions 
on technical assistance relating to the 
resources of the expanded program of 
technical assistance, the regular program 
of technical assistance, middle-level train- 
ing facilities, international cooperation 
in the field of technical assistance and 
the role of fellowships in training high- 
level national personnel (see under 
Second Committee and page 38); 

adopted, by a vote of 62 to none, with 
15 abstentions, a resolution which au- 
thorizes the Secretary-General to supple- 
ment United Nations technical assistance 
programs in the field of public adminis- 
tration (see under Second Committee 
and page 36); 

adopted unanimously resolutions on 
UNICEF, technical aid to Afghanistan to 
compensate for losses from the new ban 
on opium production and distribution, 
and in coordination of results of scien- 
tific research; 

adopted, by a vote of 67 to none, with 
3 abstentions, a resolution which re- 
quests consideration by the Economic 
and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies of formulation of social policies 
related to economic development; 

adopted by a vote of 79 to none, with 
no abstentions, a resolution which ap- 
proves a plan of the Secretary-General 
to hold seminars in the field of human 
rights in 1959 in Ceylon, Colombia and 
Argentina; 

adopted, by a vote of 46 to 17, with 
11 abstentions, a resolution taking note 
of the draft rules on arbitral procedure 
prepared by the International Law Com- 
mission and bringing them to the atten- 
tion of members for their consideration 
and use as appropriate in drawing up 
treaties of arbitration; 

adopted, by a vote of 54 to 9, with 
17 abstentions, a resolution calling on 
the Communist authorities concerned to 
accept the United Nations objectives in 
Korea and urging them to agree soon to 
holding free elections there in accord- 
ance with principles endorsed by the 
Assembly; 

adopted, by various votes, recom- 
mendations concerning financial reports 
and accounts and reports of the Board 
of Auditors, audit reports relating to 
expenditures by specialized agencies of 
technical assistance funds allocated from 
the Special Account, control and limita- 
tion of documentation and the offer by 
the Government of Chile of land in 
Santiago to be used as an office site for 
the United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations (see under Fifth 
Committee). 





First (Pelitical and Security) 
Committee 


Oct. 16: Continued discussion jointly of 
the question of disarmament, the dis- 
continuance of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons tests and the reduction of mili- 
tary budgets of the USSR, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France 
by 10 to 15 per cent and the use of part 
of the savings so effected for assistance 
to underdeveloped countries. 


Oct. 31: Adopted, by a vote of 49 to 9, 
with 23 abstentions, a set of five resolu- 
tions on various phases of disarmament 
(see under Plenary Action, Nov. 4) 
rejected, by a vote of 10 to 39, with 
32 abstentions, a_ resolution reducing 
military budgets of the USSR, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France 


Nov. 3: Adopted, by a vote of 78 to 
none, with 2 abstentions, a_ resolution 
to establish the Disarmament Commis- 
sion for 1959 on an ad hoc basis includ- 
ing all member states (see under Plenary 
Action, Nov 4): 

noted withdrawal of a proposal asking 
the Committee to invite the representa- 
tives of the United States, France, the 
United Kingdom and the USSR to meet 
informally under the Chairman and with 
the Secretary-General to consider the 
possibilities and procedures for the re- 
sumption of negotiations on disarma 
ment within the framework of the United 
Nations 


Nov. 5: Rejected, by a vote of 17 to 42, 
with 18 abstentions, a proposal that the 
Committee invite representatives of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
and of the Republic of Korea to par- 
ticipate, without the right to vote, in 
discussion of the Korean question; 

adopted, by a vote of 51 to 10, with 
16 abstentions, a proposal to invite the 
representative of the Republic of Korea 
to participate in the discussion without 
the right to vote, and saw the represen- 
tative take his seat 


Nov. 11: Adopted, by a vote of 52 to 9, 
with 18 abstentions, a resolution relating 
to established United Nations objectives 
in order to achieve a settlement in Korea 
(see under Plenary Action, Nov. 14). 


Nov. 12: Began general debate on the 
question of the peaceful uses of outer 
space 


Special Political Committee 


Oct. 21: Approved by roll-call votes on 
various parts and as a whole, 68 to 5, 
with 4 abstentions, a 33-power draft 
resolution on the question of race con 
flict in South Africa resulting from the 
policies of apartheid of the Government 
of the Union of South Africa (see under 


Plenary Action, Oct. 30) 


Oct. 22: Decided the order of considera 


tion of the eight remaining items on its 
agenda 


Nov ; 
9, with 13 abstentions, a revised seven 
power draft resolution arising from the 
report on 


Approved, by a vote of 49 to 


Secretary-General’s progress 


the United Nations Emergency Force 
(see under Plenary Action, Nov. 14). 


Nov. 5: Agreed that it was not necessary 
at that time to embark on a discussion 
of a summary study by the Secretary- 
General of the experience derived from 
the establishment and operation of the 
United Nations Emergency Force. 


Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


Oct. 15: Decided unanimously to en- 
courage further work by the Secretariat 
on international tax problems. Memo- 
randa have been submitted to the Coun- 
cil dealing with progress achieved in 
elimination of double taxation and 
measures taken by capital-exporting and 
capital-importing countries to encourage 
foreign investments in the underde- 
veloped countries. Studies have been 
issued on various measures on_ inter- 
national investments, and the effects of 
the measures, taken by Belgium, Mexico, 
Netherlands, United Kingdom and Uni- 
ted States. Similar studies are in prepara- 
tion on Canada, France and Sweden. A 
report will be submitted to the Council 
in 1959 on the international flow of 
private capital during 1956, 1957 and 
1958. 


Oct. 31: Adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion taking note with appreciation of the 
activities of the United Nations regular 
programs of technical assistance; 

adopted unanimously a resolution ex- 
pressing the hope that the resources 
prospectively available to the expanded 
program will permit a moderately higher 
level of operations in 1959; 

adopted unanimously a_ resolution 
which requests the Technical Assistance 
Board to consult participating countries 
where middle-level training facilities are 
available as to the possibility of taking 
further advantage, under the expanded 
program, of these facilities for training 
personnel of less developed counties. 


Nov. 3: Adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion calling for continued international 
cooperation in the field of technical 
assistance by member governments in 
the United Nations technical assistance 
programs and in other multilateral and 
bilateral agreements and programs 
Guiding principles are strengthening 
national economies and non-interference 
in the internal affairs of the countries 
concerned 


Nov. 4: Adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion stressing the advantages which 
governments benefiting from the United 
Nations technical programs 
could obtain by making wider use of the 
fellowship facilities afforded them under 
those programs. 


assistance 


Nov. 7: Adopted by a vote of 62 to none, 
with 13 abstentions, a resolution which 
authorizes the Secretary-General to 
supplement technical assistance programs 
in the field of public administration by 
assisting governments who request it to 
secure, on a temporary basis, the services 
of well-qualified persons to perform 


duties of an executive or operational 
character. The aim of the service is to 
train nationals to assume as early as 
possible the responsibilities temporarily 
assigned to the international experts. The 
government requesting the aid will con- 
tribute to the cost. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral may negotiate the agreements defin- 
ing the relationship between the experts 
and the countries in which they work. 
When requests fall within the category 
of a specialized agency, the agency shall 
be consulted before action is taken. The 
assistance so provided will be on a 
modest scale and on an experimental 
basis with no increase in administrative 
costs 


Nov. 12: Decided that the Committee’s 
Chairman should inform, through the 
President of the General Assembly, the 
Chairman of the Special Political Com- 
mittee of positions taken by various 
members on the question of increasing 
the membership of the Economic and 
Social Council. The question had been 
referred to the Second Committee for 
preliminary examination on the under- 
standing that responsibility for taking a 
decision on the question would lie with 
the Special Political Committee. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee 


Oct. 16: Adopted, by a vote of 64 to 
none, with 4 abstentions, the text of 
article 7 for inclusion in the draft Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. It reads: 

“No one shall be subjected to torture 
or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment. In particular, no 
one shall be subjected without his free 
consent to medical or scientific experi- 
mentation.” 


Oct. 22: Adopted, by a vote of 70 to 
none, with 3 abstentions, the text of 
article 8 for inclusion in the same cove- 
nant. The article outlaws slavery, the 
slave trade, servitude and all forms of 
forced or compulsory labor. Forced or 
compulsory labor in the article does not 
apply to cases of legally detained or con- 
ditionally at large criminals, persons on 
military service or persons drafted for 
emergencies, calamities or normal civic 
obligations; 

postponed, by a vote of 30 to 26, with 
16 abstentions, action on another amend- 
ment to the above article until it deals 
with the sections of the covenants cover- 
ing the obligations of states which sign 
them. The draft amendment refers to 
conventions already in force concerning 
slavery and forced labor. 


Oct. 29: Adopted, by a vote of 70 to 
none, with 3 abstentions, the text of an 
article, article 9, of the draft covenant 
granting everyone the right to liberty 
and security of person and freedom from 
arbitrary arrest. The article includes 
safeguards on information as to cause of 
arrest, prompt hearing before a court 
and the right to compensation for wrong- 
ful arrest. 


Nov. 6: Concluded discussion on the re- 
port of the United Nations High Com- 
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missioner for Refugees and adopted 
three resolutions. These 

urged governments to cooperate in 
promoting a World Refugee Year as a 
practical means of securing increased 
assistance for refugees throughout the 
world; the vote was 56 to 8, with 9 
abstentions; 

recommended that the High Commis- 
sioner continue his action on behalf of 
the refugees from Algeria in Tunisia and 
Morocco on a substantial scale; the vote 
was 57 to 2, with 15 abstentions; 

appealed to governments which are 
members of the United Nations or of the 
specialized agencies to support the High 
Commissioner’s program for 1959 finan- 
cially and/or through offers of resettle- 
ment; the vote was 57 to 8, with 5 
abstentions. 


Nov. 12: Approved unanimously a res- 
olution which would have the Assembly 
invite the World Health Organization to 
consider, in accordance with its agree- 
ment with the United Nations, a recom- 
mendation to organize an International 
Public Health and Medical Research 
Year and to adopt ways of intensifying 
international cooperation in health mat- 
ters. The proposal was introduced by the 
Ukrainian SSR. : 
Nov. 14: Adopted, by a vote of 67 to 
none, with 2 abstentions, an article on 
the treatment of prisoners, article 10, for 
inclusion in the draft Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights. The article assures 
treatment commensurate with the inher- 
ent dignity of the human person, pro- 
vides for separate treatment for accused 
and convicted and for adults and minors 
and asserts that the aim of penitentiary 
systems shall be reformation and social 
rehabilitation of prisoners. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee 


Oct. 21: Adopted, by various votes, five 
resolutions on the question of South West 
Africa (see under Plenary Action, Oct. 
30). 


Oct. 22: Began general debate on the 
report of the Trusteeship Council. 


Nov. 6: Adopted unanimously two reso- 
lutions concerning the future of Togo- 
land under French administration (see 
under Plenary Action, Nov. 14). 


Nov. 12: Adopted, by a vote of 47 to 
18, with 6 abstentions, a_ resolution 
which, noting measures taken regarding 
Togoland under French administration, 
the Cameroons under British and under 
French administration, Somaliland un- 
der Italian administration and Western 
Samoa under New Zealand administra- 
tion, invites administering authorities of 
the remaining trust territories to formul- 
ate early targets for self-government or 
independence. 


Nov. 13: Adopted, by a vote of 50 to 17, 
with 5 abstentions, a resolution which 
would have the Assembly again request 
administering authorities to include in 
their annual reports information con- 
cerning the effects of association with 
the European Economic Community of 
the trust territories and on their develop- 
ment toward independence or self- 
government; 
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adopted, by a vote of 61 to 3, with 9 
abstentions, a resolution recommending 
that a study be made on the early estab- 
lishment of United Nations Information 
Centres in or near the trust territories as 
an additional means of furthering the 
dissemination of information in those 
territories about the United Nations and 
the International Trusteeship System. 


Nov. 14: Adopted, by a vote of 65 to 
none, with 4 abstentions, a resolution 
calling on administering authorities to 
ensure that offers of scholarships and 
training facilities by member states be 
utilized by inhabitants of trust territories 
and to facilitate travel by successful 
candidates; 

adopted unanimously a resolution ex- 
pressing the hope that at the appropriate 
time the authorities of the Special Fund, 
the Secretary-General, the specialized 
agencies and the Technical Assistance 
Board will give sympathetic considera- 
tion to requests made on behalf of the 
Government of Somalia for assistance. 


Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Oct. 15: Approved, by a vote of 61 to 
none, with one abstention, the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions for an appropriation of $773,500 
for section 1 of the 1959 budget, con- 
cerning travel of representatives, mem- 
bers of commissions and committees; 

approved, by a vote of 61 to none, 
with one abstention, the recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Committee for an 
appropriation of $1,543,500 for section 
2 of the 1959 budget, concerning special 
meetings and conferences; 

rejected, by a vote of 26 to 15, with 
20 abstentions, a proposal that a deci- 
sion on section 4 of the budget, concern- 
ing special missions and related activi- 
ties, be deferred until the next meeting; 
then approved, by a vote of 47 to 9, 
with 7 abstentions, the recommendation 
of the Advisory Committee for a pro- 
visional appropriation of $2,062,600 for 
section 4; 

approved, by a vote of 51 to 9, with 
3 abstentions, the recommendation of 
the Advisory Committee for an appro- 
priation of $1,096,800 for section 5 of 
the budget, concerning the United Na- 
tions Field Service. 


Oct. 21: Rejected, by a vote of 46 to 9, 
with 11 abstentions, a proposal that the 
appropriation of $30,311,000 recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee for 
section 6 of the 1959 budget (United 
Nations salaries and wages) be reduced 
by $500,000 to an amount of $29,811,- 
000; then approved, by a vote of 64 to 
none, with one abstention, the appropria- 
tion of $30,311,000 for this section; 
approved, by a vote of 63 to none, 
with one abstention, the recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Committee for an 
provision of $59,200 under 
section 6 relating to revised estimates 
resulting from decisions of the Economic 
and Social Council. These decisions, in 
effect, relate to extended Secretariat re- 
sponsibilities in the fields of industriali- 


increased 


zation and water resources; rejected a 
proposal to restore $25,000 to the esti- 
mate by a vote of 18 to 25, with 20 
abstentions; 

approved, by a vote of 61 to one, with 
one abstention, the recommendation of 
the Advisory Committee for a global 
provision of $25,000 for 1959 in respect 
of the implementation of an Economic 
and Social Council resolution relating 
to appraisals of the world economic 
situation; 

approved, by a vote of 60 to none, 
with 7 abstentions, the recommendation 
of the Advisory Committee for an ap- 
propriation of $6,280,000 under section 
7 of the budget, concerning common 
staff costs; 

approved, by a vote of 62 to none, 
with one abstention, the recommendation 
of the Advisory Committee for an ap- 
propriation of $1,475,700 for section 8 
of the budget, concerning travel of staff; 

approved, by a vote of 62 to none, 
with one abstention, the recommendation 
of the Advisory Committee for an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 under section 9 
of the budget, concerning hospitality; 

approved, by unanimous vote, the rec- 
ommendation of the Advisory Commit- 
tee for an appropriation of $70,000 for 
section 9a of the budget, concerning 
special payments to Under-Secretaries 
and Directors. 


Oct. 22: Rejected, by a vote of 7 to 42, 
with 2 abstentions, a proposal to reduce 
by $287,000 the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee for an appropria- 
tion of $5,325,000 for section 11 of the 
budget, concerning general expenses; 
then approved, by a vote of 47 to 7, 
with no abstentions, the amount of 
$5,325,000 for section 11; 

approved unanimously the recommen- 
dation of the Advisory Committee for 
an appropriation of $2,127,200 for sec- 
tion 12 of the budget, concerning print- 
ing, stationery and library supplies; 

approved unanimously the recommen- 
dation of the Advisory Committee for 
an appropriation of $465,000 for section 
13 of the budget, concerning permanent 
equipment; 

approved unanimously the recommen- 
dation of the Advisory Committee for 
an appropriation of $2,649,500 for sec- 
tion 18 of the budget, concerning spe- 
cial expenses, 

appreved, by a vote of 58 to none, 
with 2 abstentions, the recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee on the esti- 
mates of income and expenses of the 
revenue-producing activities 

approved unanimously the recommen 
dation of the Advisory Committee for 
an estimate of income from staff assess 
ment for 1959 in the amount of $6,056, 
000, and the 
Advisory Committee for an estimate of 
income, other than staff assessment, for 
1959, in the amount of $5,267,880; 


recommendation of the 


Oct. 28: Decided, by a vote of 45 to Y, 
with 4 abstentions, to inform the Gen 
eral Assembly that the draft resolution 
of the Fourth Committee concerning the 
continuation of the activities of the 
United Nations Good Offices Committee 
on South West Africa, if adopted by the 
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Assembly, would give rise to an expen- 
diture in 1959 estimated at $26,000; 

began its consideration of the report 
of the Secretary-General on the geo- 
graphical distribution of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat staff; 

adopted unanimously three proposals 
of the  Secretary-General involving 
United Nations Staff Regulations relat- 
ing to dependency benefits, service bene- 
fits and the accrual of annual leave dur- 
ing maternity leave. 


Oct. 29: Resumed its consideration of 
the question of geographical distribution 
of the United Nations Secretariat staff; 

approved unanimously a_ resolution 
which, among other things, recommend- 
ed that “the Secretary-General continue 
his efforts to achieve a better geograph- 
ical distribution of the United Nations 
Secretariat staff at all levels, giving par- 
ticular regard to posts at the top level.” 
The resolution also recommended “more 
interchange of personnel between the 
Headquarters and the field offices of the 
United Nations to be carried out when- 
ever possible.” It also requested from 
the Secretary-General a detailed report 
to the next Assembly session on progress 
made in this regard; 

took note unanimously of a report of 
the Secretary-General on the proportion 
of fixed-term staff 


Nov. 3: Rejected, by a vote of 9 to 47, 
with 9 abstentions, a proposal to take no 
decision on the level of the Working 
Capital Fund at the current Assembly 
session; adopted, by a vote of 48 to 14, 
with 6 abstentions, a resolution which 
recommended that the General Assem- 
bly increase the level of the Working 
Capital Fund for 1959 from $22 million 
to $23.5 million; 

adopted unanimously a resolution rec- 
ommending that the General Assembly 
authorize the Secretary-General to pro- 
ceed with the construction of a United 
Nations office building in Santiago, Chile 

on land donated by the Government 
of Chile—at a cost not to exceed $850,- 
000 


Nov. 4: Adopted, by a vote of 47 to 11, 
with 10 abstentions, an amendment to a 
resolution which recommended that the 
Secretary-General, in the event of urgent 
need in 1959 and subject to certain con- 
ditions, be authorized to “borrow, on 
payment of normal current rates of in- 
terest, cash from Special Funds and Ac- 
counts in his custody for purposes which 
normally relate to the Working Capital 
Fund”; approved, by a vote of 51 to 10, 
with 8 abstentions, the resolution as a 
whole, as amended; 

approved, by a vote of 36 to 11, with 
18 abstentions, a proposal for the appli- 
cation of a Class VI post adjustment to 
New York as of January 1, 1959; 

recommended, by secret ballot, the 
reappointment of Carlos Blanco (Cuba), 
John E. Fobes (United States) and A 
H. M. Hillis (United Kingdom) to the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions for three-year 
terms beginning on January 1, 1959; 

approved, without objection, a draft 
report of its Rapporteur on the control 
and limitation of documentation 


Nov. 5: Began consideration of the ques- 
tion of the scale of assessments of mem- 
ber states for the payment of their con- 
tributions to the United Nations budget. 


Nov. 6: Recommended that the General 
Assembly accept financial reports and 
accounts, and concur with or take note 
of the observations of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions, for: 

(a) the United Nations for the finan- 
cial year ended December 31, 1957—by 
a vote of 39 to none, with 6 abstentions; 

(b) the United Nations Children’s 
Fund for the financial year ended De- 
cember 31, 1957—by unanimous vote; 

(c) the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East for the financial period 
ended December 31, 1957—by unani- 
mous vote; 

(d) the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency for the financial 
year ended June 30, 1958—by a vote of 
46 to 8, with one abstention; and 

(e) the United Nations Refugee Fund 
for the financial year ended December 
31, 1957—by a vote of 48 to none, with 
10 abstentions; 

recommended unanimously that the 
General Assembly take note of the audit 
reports relating to expenditure by spe- 
cialized agencies of technical assistance 
funds allocated from the Special Ac- 
count, for the financial year ended De- 
cember 31, 1957, and of the observa- 
tions thereon of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. 


Nov. 11: Recommended, by a vote of 58 
to one, with 4 abstentions, the approval 
of a scale of assessments of member 
States for the payment of their contribu- 
tions to the United Nations budget for 
the three-year period 1959 through 1961 
(see box); 

approved, by a vote of 34 to 6, with 
24 abstentions, a resolution requesting 
the Committee on Contributions to “sub- 
mit its recommendations” to the next 
Assembly session on “an arrangement 
which would enable representatives of 
member states, on request, to acquaint 
themselves with the statistical and other 
information available to the Committee: 

rejected, by a vote of 17 to 32, with 
14 abstentions, a proposal to approve the 
scale of assessments recommended by 
the Committee on Contributions for the 
two years 1959 and 1960, rather than 
the three-year period 1959 through 1961; 

approved unanimously the  recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee 
for an appropriation of $680,500 for the 
International Court of Justice; 

approved unanimously a recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Committee on the 
agreement between the United Nations 
and the Carnegie Foundation concerning 
the use of the premises of the Peace 
Palace at The Hague. This, in effect, 
provides that the annual contribution 
payable by the International Court of 
Justice in respect of the use of the Peace 
Palace be increased from 68,400 Nether- 
lands florins ($18,000) to 100,000 
Netherlands florins ($26,316); 

approved unanimously the  recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee 
for an appropriation of $480,000 under 





Seale of Assessments 


Under the approved scale, the pro- 
posed percentages of the five largest 
contributors—which also are the five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council—are as follows: the United 
States, 32.51 per cent; the USSR, 
13.62 per cent; the United Kingdom, 
7.78 per cent (an increase from 7.62 
per cent in the 1958 scale of assess- 
ments); France, 6.40 per cent (an in- 
crease from 5.56 per cent in 1958); 
and China, 5.01 per cent. The pro- 
posed percentages for the United 
States, the USSR and China are the 
same as for 1958. 

Other proposed changes in the ap- 
proved scale of assessments would 
mean an increase for the following 
member states: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ecuador, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Nor- 
way, the Philippines and Venezuela. 
The proposed increases for these 
states range from 0.01 per cent for 
Ecuador (from 0.05 to 0.06 per cent) 
and 0.27 per cent for Japan (from 
1.92 to 2.19 per cent). 

The approved scale proposes reduc- 
tions in the contributions for the fol- 
lowing member states: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, El Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, 
the Federation of Malaya, the Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Po- 
land, Portugal, Romania, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Spain, the Sudan, Sweden, Tur- 
key, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Arab Republic and Uruguay. 
The proposed reductions range from 
0.01 per cent for Bolivia (from 0.05 
to 0.04 per cent) to 0.44 per cent for 
India (from 2.90 to 2.46 per cent). 

For other countries, the scale re- 
mains the same as for 1958. 











section 14 of the 1959 budget, concern- 
ing economic development; 

approved unanimously the recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee 
for an appropriation of $925,000 under 
section 15 of the 1959 budget, concern- 
ing activities in the social field; 

approved, by a vote of 40 to 18, with 
5 abstentions, a proposal to the effect 
that the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendation for an appropriation of 
$80,000 under section 16 of the 1959 
budget, concerning human rights activi- 
ties, be increased by $20,000, for a total 
of $100,000, as requested by the Secre- 
tary-General; 

recommended an appropriation of 
$500,000 in 1959 under section 17 of the 
1959 budget estimates, relating to public 
administration, including $200,000 for 
the proposed international administrative 
service; 

approved without objection a report 
of its Rapporteur on the financing of a 
United Nations office building in Santi- 
ago, Chile, on land donated by the 
Government of Chile (see above). 


Nov. 12: Recommended by a vote of 37 to 
6, with 23 abstentions, an appropriation 
of $1,398,000 in 1959 for the Office of 
the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 
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Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Oct. 23: Concluded consideration of 
Chapter II of the report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission on the work 
of its tenth session, containing a set of 
model rules on arbitral procedure; 

adopted, by a vote of 39 to 19, with 
13 abstentions, a resolution on draft 
rules on arbitral procedure prepared by 
the International Law Commission (see 
under Plenary Action, Nov. 14). 


Nov. 11: Adopted, by a vote of 56 to 


none, with 2 abstentions, a resolution 
asking the Assembly to decide which 
body shall be entrusted with formulating 
the convention on diplomatic inter- 
course and immunities. To facilitate dis- 
cussion at the fourteenth session of the 
Assembly, the Secretary-General would 
be requested to circulate members’ com- 
ments on the articles. The resolution 
invites members to submit comments not 
later than June 1, 1959. 


Nov. 12: Adopted, by a vote of 60 to 
none, with 2 abstentions, a proposal 


requesting the International Law Com- 
mission, at the appropriate time, to give 
further consideration to the question of 
relations between states and intergovern- 
mental organizations. 


Nov. 14: Adopted, by a vote of 56 to 
none, with one abstention, a proposal 
asking the General Assembly to request 
the Secretary-General to prepare a 
report on the technical and financial 
implications of publishing a United 
Nations juridical yearbook. 
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United Nations Review for February, 
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DISARMAMENT (Continued from page 14) 


the Soviet Union will continue to seek an affirmative 
solution of all these problems in the interests of the 
peace and security of the peoples of the world.” 
Before the end of the plenary meeting Mr. Lodge 
denied the USSR allegations that pressure had been 
used by the United States to secure the large vote sup- 
porting the stoppage of tests. The Soviet statement, he 
said, was “totally untrue.” The statement was no reflec- 
tion on the nations which had voted for the resolution, 
whose independence was well-known and which were 
simply expressing their judgment as to what was best 


for them in the light of the Soviet threat to world peace. 
Mr. Lodge thought it was a very grave reflection on 
the Soviet Union because it threw a blinding light on 
how impossible it was for Soviet representatives to 
think of persons and of nations as equals. They could 
conceive only of a world in which there were masters 
and slaves—that was the way their own society was 
organized. As for the USSR statement that the United 
States was unwilling to cease nuclear tests, Mr. Lodge 
reiterated that the United States wanted a sure, verified 
stoppage of tests. That is what they were engaged in 
right now, as compared with the Soviet position which 
was for “a mere unenforced paper prohibition.” 


General Assembly’s Resolutions on Disarmament 


RESOLUTION A 


The General Assembly, 


Reaffirming the continuing interest and 
responsibility of the United Nations in 
the field of disarmament, which have 
found expression in the Charter of the 
United Nations and in previous resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly, 


Welcoming the agreement which has 
been achieved in the Conference of 
Experts to Study the Possibility of De- 
tecting Violations of a Possible Agree- 
ment on the Suspension of Nuclear 
rests, 

Noting that negotiations on the suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests and on the 
actual establishment of an international 
control system on the basis of the report 
of the Conference of Experts began on 
31 October 1958, 


Noting further that qualified persons 
are expected to meet soon to study the 
technical aspects of measures against the 
possibility of surprise attack, 


Recognizing that these developments 
are encouraging steps in the direction of 
progressive openness of information con- 
cerning technologies and armaments, 
which may assist in promoting the 
fundamental aims of the United Nations 
in the field of disarmament, 


1. Urges that in the negotiations be- 
tween states that have tested nuclear 
weapons the parties make every effort to 
reach early agreement on the suspension 
of nuclear weapons tests under effective 
international control; 


2. Urges the parties involved in these 
negotiations not to undertake further test- 
ing of nuclear weapons while these nego- 
tliations are In progress; 


3. Calls attention to the importance 
and urgency of achieving the widest pos- 
sible measure of agreement in the forth- 
coming study of the technical aspects of 
measures against the possibility of sur- 
prise attack; 
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Ill 


4. Expresses determination that the 
trend of the recent encouraging initia- 
tives, including the technical approach, 
should continue with a view to contrib- 
uting to a balanced and effectively con- 
trolled world-wide system of disarma- 
ment; 

IV 


5. Invites the conferences on nuclear 
weapons tests and on surprise attack to 
avail themselves of the assistance and 
services of the Secretary-General and 
requests them to keep the United Na- 
tions informed; 

6. Invites the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the Governments con- 
cerned, to render whatever advice and 
assistance may seem appropriate to fa- 
cilitate current developments or any fur- 
ther initiatives related to problems of 
disarmament; 

7. Requests that the records of the 
meetings of the First Committee at which 
various aspects of disarmament were dis- 
cussed be transmitted by the Secretary- 
General to the participants in the con- 
ferences on nuclear weapons tests and on 
surprise attack; 

Vv 

8. Reiterates to the states concerned 
the invitation, made in General Assem- 
bly resolution 1148 (XII) of 14 Novem- 
ber 1957, to devote, out of the funds 
made available as a result of disarma- 
ment, as and when sufficient progress is 
made, additional resources to the im- 
provement of living conditions through- 
out the world and especially in the less 
developed countries. 


RESOLUTION B 


The General Assembly, 

Welcoming the report of the Confer- 
ence of Experts to Study the Possibility 
of Detecting Violations of a Possible 
Agreement on the Suspension of Nuclear 
Tests, 

Welcoming further the decision of the 
states which have tested nuclear weapons 
to meet in a conference at Geneva, com- 
mencing 31 October 1958, concerning the 
question of nuclear weapons tests, 


1. Expresses the hope that the con- 
ference will be successful and lead to an 
agreement acceptable to all; 

2. Requests the parties concerned to 
report to the General Assembly the agree- 
ment that may be the result of their ne- 
gotiations; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
render such assistance and provide such 
services as may be asked for by the 
conference commencing at Geneva on 
31 October 1958. 


RESOLUTION C 


The General Assembly, 

Noting the agreement among certain 
States to meet to study the technical as- 
pects of measures against the possibility 
of surprise attack, 

1. Expresses the hope that the widest 
possible measure of agreement will be 
achieved in the forthcoming study; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
render such assistance and provide such 
services as may be asked for and re- 
quired by this conference; 

3. Requests the states participating in 
the study to inform the United Nations 
of the progress achieved. 


RESOLUTION D 


The General Assembly, 

Having regard to the universal desire 
for the establishment of genuinely peace- 
ful conditions in the world and therefore 
for taking steps to avoid the destruction 
that would result from a major armed 
conflict, 

Reaffirming the responsibility of the 
United Nations for seeking a solution of 
the disarmament problem, 

Expressing its determination that all 
members of the United Nations should 
be in a position to contribute to a solu- 
tion of this problem on a continuing 
basis, 

1. Decides that the Disarmament 
Commission shall, for 1959 and on an 
ad hoc basis, be composed of all the 
members of the United Nations; 

2. Transmits to the Disarmament 
Commission all the documents, proposals 
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and records of discussions relating to 
disarmament at the thirteenth session of 
the General Assembly; 


3. Requests the Disarmament Com- 
mission to convene as appropriate and to 
submit to the Security Council and to 
the General Assembly, at a special ses- 
sion if necessary, constructive proposals 
and recommendations in the field of dis- 
armament; 


4. Decides that the first meeting of 
the Disarmament Commission shall be 
convened by the Secretary-General after 
consultation with the member states and 
that the Commission, having begun its 
activities under rule 162 of the rules of 
procedure of the General Assembly and 
taking that rule into account, shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. 


Technical Assistance 


(Continued from page 41) 


Arab Republic, USSR, United King- 
dom, United States and Yugoslavia. 


Pledging Conference 


Opening the pledging conference on 
October 16, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold pointed out that the 
Special Fund was designed to carry 
out a specific task closely linked with 
the work of existing bodies whose pro- 
grams had proved their worth. One ex- 
ample is the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance which in the 
course of the past nine years has re- 
vealed certain needs that require to be 
met in a somewhat different way, par- 
ticularly as concerns the distribution 
of resources. The main need, he said, 
is for assistance which will, in certain 
specific cases, create conditions likely 
to promote fresh investments of great 
value for economic development. That 
is where the Special Fund can play an 
important, though at the start modest, 
part. 

At the Pledging Conference seventy- 
six countries pledged amounts equiva- 
lent to a total of approximately $48 
million for the two funds. These fig- 
ures, David Owen, Executive Chair- 
man of the Technical Assistance 
Board, emphasized, were interim. Of 
the total announced by Mr. Owen, ap- 
proximately $27 million was pledged 
for the expanded program and about 
$21 million for the Special Fund. 

Mr. Owen pointed out that the in- 
terim figures he had given do not take 
into account statements made by dele- 
gations that their governments were 
considering making contributions, par- 
ticularly to the Special Fund, but were 
in no position at this time to announce 
pledges. There were good reasons, said 
Mr. Owen, to believe that the final 
total would be “considerably in ex- 
cess” of the interim total quoted above. 
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United Nations, including the Headquarters buildings, 
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materials and services available. Especially useful 
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Second revised edition, May 1958. Illustrated, 95 pp. 
U.N. Publ. No.: 58.1.10 (English edition) 
$0.35, 2/6 stg., 1.40 Sw. fr. 


BASIC FACTS ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Complete and concise information on the membership, 
functions and activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. Fourteenth edition, July 1958. 48 pp. 
U.N. Publ. No.: 58.1.13 (in many languages) 
$0.25, 1/9 stg., 1.00 Sw. fr. 


THE UNITED NATIONS: 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT 


This booklet is written for the man, woman or child 
who knows the United Nations exists, but does not know 
how it works or what it does. 
Attractively illustrated with drawings. 52 pp. 

U.N. Publ. No.: 58.1.18 (English edition) 

$0.25, 1/9 stg., 1.00 Sw. fr. 


THE NEW ATOMIC AGE 


A narrative in simple language on the development 
of atomic energy for peaceful uses and the role 
of the United Nations in international cooperation 
in this field. Second edition, revised April 1958. 
Illustrated with drawings. 42 pp. 

U.N. Publ. No.: 58.1.7 (English edition) 


$0.25, 1/9 stg., 1.00 Sw. fr 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: WHY? WHAT? HOW? 


The most frequently asked questions about 
United Nations technical assistance are answered 
in this illustrated pamphlet. 64 pp. 

U.N. Publ. No.: 58.1.9 (English edition) 


$0.25, 1/9 stg., 1.00 Sw. fr. 


WOMEN AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


First-person stories by women who have seen 
the United Nations technical assistance program 
at work and who show the important part that 
women are playing in it throughout the world. 
Illustrated, 78 pp. 
U.N. Publ. No.: 581.21 (English edition) 
$0.35, 2/6 stg., 1.40 Sw. fr. 
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CONFERENCE, Damascus. 
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LINGUAL GLOSSARY OF Forestry, Ge- 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE JOINT STUDY OF PROGRAMS AND 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific 
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